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NOTES 


“Batzac! thou shouldst be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee.” No other pen could do 
justice to the Hooley confessions, no other mind than 
thine grasp this complicated comédie humaine with its full 
hundred living characters and varied antics. Suddenly 
all the secret processes of an artificial society are laid 


_ bare. All the decent compromises that render life luxu- 


rious and business profitable are exposed to the un- 
sympathetic comments of a public which was not in the 
“deal.” A series of flash-light snapshots reveals our most 
respected classes in their unguarded moments. Peers, as 
usual, lead English society ; bankers, barristers, and the 
miscellaneous body of business men follow them according 
tothe rules of precedence. Bribery, subornation of per- 
jury, and the burning of books are the methods of people 
who are strangely anxious that only the truth shall be told, 
the simple truth. 


Mr. Hootey’s partner is fined £200 for an offence more 
Properly expiated in gaol; a City editor resigns because 
he (quite legitimately, it may be) received a cheque from 

t. Hooley, and printed forms of disclaimer command a 
ready sale. A reputation dead at every cheque! Will 
this exposure compel Parliament to reform the Company 
Laws, and teach the public not to put their trust in the 
Peers of the Prospectus? The Bishops would be well 
advised if they directed the report of the Hooley bank- 
ruptcy to be read in all churches. It should follow the 


General Confession, and take the place of the Lessons for 
the Day, 


Sir Henry Irvine will, we may hope and expect, soon 
be himself again. He is the only theatrical manager for 
whom the public have that affectionate regard which is 
something quite distinct from critical appreciation or 
grateful admiration. It is not given to the merely good 
actor or to the successful manager ; they are remunerated 
in the ordinary way. But, above and beyond that, the 
public can reward their favourites with a kind of personal 
regard which has nothing to do with achievement. At 
the end it is probably the sweetest of public tributes, and 
though sometimes we may think it has been withheld 
capriciously, we are probably wrong, for in such matters 
the collective sense of the community, working in its 
silent and obscure way, is almost invariably correct. 
Overwork is Sir Henry’s complaint. If he would rest for 
a twelvemonth he would recover entirely. But the direct- 
ing men have a strange dread of interrupting their work. 


Durinc the past few months the Admiralty, in that quiet, 
cool, collected way of theirs, have been increasing the 
strength of the British marine forces in foreign seas. 
Their latest decision is to send the battleship Devastation 
to replace the old coast-defence ship Rupert as guardship 
at Gibraltar, the latter ship joining the Mediterranean 
Squadron. This is a very distinct gain to this Squadron 
of 9,330 tons in displacement, and a matter of eighteen 
guns, apart from field and machine weapons. It is more 
than this. It means that whatever happens there will be 
a well-equipped guardship at the increasingly important 
entrance to the Mediterranean. There was never more 
need than to-day for a show of British naval power at this 
point. 
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EXTRAORDINARY activity is reported to prevail in 
naval and military circles in Hongkong. The Ordnance 
Department is mounting siege guns, &c. Are we to 
understand (asks a correspondent) that at such a juncture 
the Government still permits the state of things exposed 
in THE OUTLOOK months ago to obtain in that Colony ? 
Is the amalgamated Anglo-Russian Cable Office, with all 
its dangers, still in existence? We may wake up too late 
to the enormity of this cable peril. 


Tue decision of the French Court of Appeal to reopen 
the Dreyfus case has been calmly received in Paris, and 
M. Brisson’s courage is seen to be justified. What line 
the Chamber is taking on its reassembling is not known 
as we write, but M. Dupuy, the new Premier, is reported 
to have stoutly declared that he means to have the law 
respected by everybody, even by people in uniform. This 
is something for one who, not so long since, announced his 
full belief in the guilt of Dreyfus. The Ministry which he 
has got together (the thirty-seventh which the Republic 
has had in twenty-eight years!) does not contain all the 
well-known names he had hoped to secure. M. de Frey- 
cinet (War Office) is, in fact, the only new-comer of note. 
M. Ribot has kissed M. Dupuy, but prefers to stay outside 
his Ministry. Four members of the Brisson Cabinet 
(including the Naval and Foreign Secretaries) are taken 
over, however. It is astriking circumstance that M. Dupuy, 
under whom Dreyfus was judged, degraded, and trans- 
ported, should be heading a Cabinet at this juncture. He 
will have need of all his well-known acuteness and good 
humour before long. As to his pluck, there can be no 
doubt, happily. Was he not the Speaker who, when 
Vaillant flung his bomb into the Chamber, calmly said to 
the excited house, ‘‘ Messieurs, la stance continue” ? 


YESTERDAY was a great day in the history of Crete. 
The ultimatum with regard to the withdrawal of the 
Turkish troops then expired. As we go to press we learn 
that the last contingent of Ottomantroops is leaving. Early 
in the week the British Ambassador at Constantinople had 
a ‘‘serious conversation” with the Sultan, and the 
Admirals in Cretan waters took occasion to talk with the 
local Ottoman authorities in a firm and fatherly manner 
which could leave no room for doubting that they meant 
business. If the Turks had not gone before the time was 
up, they would have been assisted out. The practical 
Admirals had a string of transports perfectly ready. It 
is now once more the turn of the Chancelleries. 
George of Greece’s portmanteau packed ? 
not ? 


Is Prince 
If not, why 


Tus triumph for British prestige and humanity that 
has been won in Crete, not by diplomacy, but by the tactful 
firmness of Rear-Admiral Noel, has not received the recog- 
nition that it deserves. As a correspondent, writing from 
Candia, remarks: ‘* He has done more in a month than all 
his predecessors had done in years, and all by his firmness 
and decision. * He has had all the murderers of the British 
soldiers hanged when all said such a thing was impossible.” 
Since this was written, the Turkish troops have evacuated 
the island, and the ringleaders in the disturbances have 
been punished. Admiral Noel set in motion a movement 
which has brought the Mussulmans to their senses, and 
given statesmen courage to act. He has not become a 
popular hero, but he has done good work, far-stretching in 
its effects. And as for the gallant crew of the gunboat 
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Hazard, which bore the brunt of the fighting before the 
other warships arrived, it is pleasing to note that every 
bluejacket, except one, has been promoted; while four 
Royal Marines have been well rewarded. So wholesalea 
recognition has not had a precedent for many years, and, 
although the fighting at Crete has not bulked largely in 
the public imagination, these promotions are signs that the 
authorities appreciate heroism. 


THE more the people of the United States got to know 
about the Philippines the more they liked them. They 
had ‘‘ great strategic value”; they were of ‘‘ unsurpassed 
fertility.’ And, as it is no use making two bites of a 
cherry, they have taken the lot at once. Poor Spain does 
not like it, of course; but she cannot expect help from 
anywhere. Let us hope that she is not building on these 
stories of an American ‘ grant-in-aid” after all Cousin 
Jonathan’s war expenses are met. Fruit is so plentiful in 
Spain that Spaniards possibly find some difficulty in credit. 
ing the tale of the little boy and the apple. As he munched 
it a companion asked, unsuccessfully, for a bit. ‘* Gimme 
the core, then?” was the next plea. But the crushing 
response came, ‘‘ There ain’t goin’ to be no core.” 


Every country of the world which was invited to the 
Tsar’s Peace Conference has now said ‘‘Yes” to the 
Imperial invitation. As each State, even Switzerland and 
Holland, is to have three delegates, the gathering in St. 
Petersburg next year will be a big one. There still con- 
tinues to be a good deal of haziness as to the business to 
be transacted. Up to last week a single suggestion, that 
of the Russian Chancellor’s—that the smaller countries 
of the Balkan Peninsula could at least be encouraged to 
stop wasting their resources on unnecessary armaments— 
held the field. Now a Polish economist of Warsaw, one 
M. de Bloch, author of a work in six grim volumes 
on the Future of War, makes a proposal. The Con- 
ference, he thinks, might appoint at its first regular 
meeting a Committee or Committees to conduct 
‘an international inquiry from the military, naval, and 
economic point of view” into ‘the extent to which 
modern warfare under the modern conditions of society 
has practically become impossible without sacrifices of 
life hitherto unheard of on the battlefield, without total 
dislocation of the fabric of society, and without inevitable 
bankruptcy and revolution.” When the great report was 
ready the Conference would have something to go upon; 
while it was preparing, the members could not do better 
than adjourn. As M. de Bloch has the ear of the Tsar, it 
is not impossible that something may come of his idea. 
What an age of Blue-books this is, to be sure! 


Many happy returns of the day to the Mikado, who 
was forty-six on Thursday. He is celebrating the occasion 
by a ministerial crisis. It seems that the first attempt at 
Party Government in Japan has failed. It was the Liberals 
who tried the experiment. The Cabinet which has just 
resigned was a Liberal-Radical one. But the two elements 
did not get on very well. It is a way they have. When 
the Minister of Education happened, in a public speech, to 
make the innocent enough remark that ‘even if Japa® 
became a Republic it would be impossible to have stable 
Governments were the worship of wealth paramount, 
a loyalist agitation thereupon began. Count Okuma 
felt his position so weak that he had to resign. It 1s 
thought that the upshot will be a Liberal-Conservativé 
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Coalition Ministry. The incident is a remarkable illustra- 
tion of the devotion of the Japanese people to their 
sovereign. There is nothing like it in any other civilised 
country but Russia. 


Wuite the French papers of the more militant sort are 
storming about Fashoda and the particular depravity of 
the British nation, it may not be out of place to remind 
them that France is immensely our debtor elsewhere. 
English sports and athletics have done and are doing a 
genuine service to the more hardy specimens of young 
France. Rugby football in particular has found its way 
across the Channel, to the great benefit of several hundred 
members of the rising generation. The French footballer 
is of too excitable a temperament to take kindly to 
“Soccer,” but the Rugby game suits him down 
to the ground. We well remember the fifteen young 
Frenchmen, members of the Stade Frangais, who 
came up to Cambridge and took a lesson from Caius. 
They were keen as could be, and had they played together 
instead of indulging in individual brilliancies they might 
have rendered a good account of themselves. They were 
active as cats—so active, indeed, that their collaring was 
frequently ineffective through sheer miscalculation. We 
well remember how A. F. Todd struggled into goal witha 
necklace of perspiring Frenchmen dangling before him. 
They had sprung at his neck with both arms, and hung 
there while the big Englishman hauled them all along till 
he put the ball down behind the posts. The whole field 
was howling with laughter and amazement. But this was 
five years ago, and the Stade have come on since then. 


Tue dead-set at the London County Council has always 
seemed to us a most childish waste of time, printer’s ink, 
and effort. The County Council has, no doubt, an over- 
whelming sense of its own importance, but we were all 
young once, and continual nagging never yet reformed, or 
even sobered, anybody. The Lord Mayor has insight 
enough to see that the Council has come to stay, and to be 
the power it ought to be in the metropolis of the Empire, 
and hence his exchange of courtesies with the Councillors 
at Wednesday’s Mansion House banquet. Mr. McKinnon 
Wood responded for the Council in just the right spirit, 
and even pointed to the question of the water supply as 
affording opportunity for joint action. The Council has 
this week decided, by an almost unanimous vote, to intro- 
duce Bills next Session for the purchase of the eight 
Water Companies, and for the bringing of a fresh water 
supply from Wales. We wish all success to these 
Measures. It is time London put her water supply in 
municipal hands—and much else, too, for a sad hash the 
monopolists have made of it. 


Tue Broad Church moves indeed. The other day it 
was Mr. Beeby who struck a forcible if crude note in his 
“Creed and Life”; the more philosophic Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall has carried on the movement in his ‘ Doctrine 
and Development,” which Messrs. Methuen have just 
Published, and on Monday of this week there was the 
Mauguration of a ‘*Churchman’s Union” at a meeting 
over which Canon Eyton presided. One of the objects of 
the Union declares “that dogma is capable of re-inter- 
Pretation and re-statement in accordance with the clearer 
Perception of truth attained by discovery and research.” 
Another object is to promote a conciliatory attitude to 
Nonconformists ; and the Union intends to direct its first 
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efforts towards securing a real share in Church govern- 
ment for the laity. This Union may perhaps be regarded 
as the organisation. of the Broad Church, which has 
hitherto been an influence instead of a party. In these 
days the organisation of opinion is probably a practical 
necessity. 


Tue death of Mrs. Langworthy and the suicide of her 
husband recall a great cause cékbre. Great—excessive— 
wealth had released Mr. Langworthy from all prudential 
restraints ; neither religion nor honour appealed to him, 
and his will had been so much indulged from his youth up- 
wards that he had lost all control of it. Also, he came 
from Lancashire, where strong wills are prevalent and 
worshipped as the basis of success; for it is Lancashire 
energy and not Lancashire intellect that has made the 
county so rich and prosperous. That after her husband’s 
callous cruelty Mrs. Langworthy could ever have returned 
to him seems incredible. Similar cases are not, however, 
sO uncommon as they are supposed to be. They are 
related to the class of emotional infatuations, and are 
probably due to some sensory shock—what Stendhal calls 
le coup de foudre—intensified by subjective influences. 


Lapy Martin, who died last Tuesday, was the lead- 
ing actress of the English stage from 1837 to 1855. 
Miss Helen Faucit, to use her stage name, was the 
partner of Macready’s triumphs, and though in the strict 
sense not a tragic actress, she had qualities which entitle 
her to rank with all but the greatest English actresses. 
She was deficient in power—a quality essential in tragedy, 
though by itself not sufficient. The friend of Thackeray 
and Browning, she made her house one of the centres of 
London intellectual life. She hada sense of the dignity 
of her profession, very different from that of modern 
actor-managers and syndicate chairmen. 


FRANCE AND THE INEVITABLE 


AN exceedingly well-informed Frenchman with official 
connections gravely asked us early in the week if it was 
not true, after all, that Britain really wanted to fight France. 
‘*You know,” he argued, ‘‘that your people have got it 
into their heads that France wants taking down a peg, ana 
that her hands being full in many ways there is no time 
like the present.” This is beyond doubt a widespread 
notion in French circles. And we may frankly admit 
that it is an opinion to which not a few Englishmen have 
been driven during the past fortnight. Let it then be said 
in the plainest of plain language that the men who rule 
England and all responsible Englishmen have really no 
wish whatever to fight our neighbours ; that, whatever the 
money-making blatherskites of the Petit Journal say to 
the contrary, we do not regard the French as our here- 
ditary enemies. We have long since forgiven them, not 
only for the ‘‘comfort” they gave Julius Cesar, but for 
the Norman invasion; and, justly confident though we 
may be in our naval resources, a war with France is only 
contemplated by sane people here with horror and dismay. 
But though we do not seek war, we have made up our 
minds as a nation on this question of the Nile; and while 
Lord Salisbury has the united support of all Britons in 
his desire to spare France humiliation, he could not retain 
office for a month were he weakly to surrender what is 
ours by every right that Civilisation has been taught to 
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recognise. Omnis Gallia divisa est in partes tres—People, 
‘Politicians and Piou-Piou, or rather Piou-Piou’s officers. 
‘The thing is simple enough, surely, but foreign observers 
always seem to have a difficulty in grasping it. The 
trouble in France is that Piou-Piou has insisted on 
changing places with the people. The eternal problem 
is to get the Army to take a back seat. Politicians 
must needs be; but the civilian, and not the mz/z- 
taire, should do the governing. What wonders would 
be wrought in France if only the Army could be 
relegated to the position it occupies in Great Britain! 
The notion that it would thereby lose public respect is 
absurd to anyone who knows the regard in which our own 
troops are held. The only foe France has to fear is Piou- 
Piou. He has always led her into trouble. In this ques- 
tion of Fashoda and the Nile Valley we should be perfectly 
safeif we could but come face to face with the People of 
france. They know where their true interests lie, and 
that they lie not in the direction of “‘ ragging the English” 
<o thepoint of making them put their warships in order. 
There is, happily, every sign that the French Govern- 
rent has accepted, or is on the very point of accepting, the 
inevitable at Fashoda. Baron de Courcel was in Downing 
Street yesterday with fresh instructions from Paris, and it 
is the general hope as we write that M. Delcassé will meet 
the French Chamber and Lord Salisbury the company at 
the Mansion House with the statement that, in deference 
to our friendly representations, the Marchand Expedition 
avill fall back Ubhangi-wards. It is of good augury that, 
of the nine European members of the Expedition, four 
have already been withdrawn. Major Marchand was 
accompanied to Cairo by ‘‘two Frenchmen”; Captain 
‘Baratier is on the Mediterranean. Now for the settle- 
ment of the Bahr-el-Ghazal question. It seems to us 
that, in regard to any concessions which France may re- 
ceive, all her chances depend upon the attitude assumed 
’y the new Government this week-end. If M. Delcassé 
speaks us fair, and his Government shows a disposition to 
<leal frankly and loyally with Great Britain, the nation is 
mot indisposed to meet France in an accommodating, not 
to say a generous, spirit. As a matter of right, the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal undoubtedly belongs to Egypt. M. Hano- 
taux has said so. Not only is it Egypt’s politically ; from 
.a gecgraphical point of view it is as much hers as Dart- 
moor is part of Devon. If Egypt does not take it in hand 
to administer and develop it, there is no one else to do so. 
For France it is the road to nowhere. If she has failed 
to make anything out of Tonking, if she has been beaten 
on her own ground by Italians in Tunis, if she has never 
‘made even Algeria at her very doors pay its way, how can 
it be expected that she would be able to perform the duties 
of a Civilising Power in the out-of-the-way Gazelle Land ? 
“We must not palter with our consciences in arranging 
the future of this great region. Omdurman is only the 
_crowning point of sixteen years of quiet work such as has 
made half a dozen European reputations. At Omdurman 
we poured out the blood of 10,000 Dervishes. It was a 
battue, the horrid completeness of which was almost with- 
out parallel. We put the bloody business through by 
pluck and hard fighting, and also by the assistance of the 
modern machinery of war which our long pockets enabled 
us to buy. What we did that day in sending to death 
crowds of fanatics who, whatever their faults, were fine 
men according to their lights, can only be justified to 
history by giving to the re-taken Soudan peace, good 
‘government, and facilities for honest trade, and 
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intercommunication calculated to ameliorate the con. 
dition of the great, voiceless, black masses to whom 
in the words of the touching Russian proverb 
God has, indeed, seemed very ‘‘far away.” Lead 
Salisbury is accused of being a cynic, and we, in 
writing as we do, may be charged with hypocrisy. But 
Great Britain, as an ostensibly Christian nation, cannot 
lightly throw aside the responsibility for the future of the 
poor wretches of the Soudan which has been cast on her 
shoulders as the Trustee of Egypt. 

We cannot, of course, expect our neighbours across 
the Channel to agree with us in this. We put it, how- 
ever, to any honest Frenchman whether great weight does 
not attach to these considerations. His Government, with 
a steadily decreasing population at home, is trying to 
elbow Egypt and her Guardian out of a tract of territory 
which, while it is Egypt’s by every natural law, is 
for France a piece of country at the world’s end, the 
development of which is entirely beyond her strength, 
‘* But the situation would be quite altered if you only let 
us come down to the Nile,” say our French friends. That, 
however, is just what we do not see our way todo. First, we 
are pledged to the Cape-to-Cairo route. Second, in respect 
of such part of the Nile as is Egyptian, ‘‘ the Nile is Egypt 
and Egypt is the Nile.” Zhzrd, our experience in New- 
foundland—the situation there is so exasperating that 
Great Britain and France have only been saved from war 
by the thick native fogs in which it is enshrouded—leads 
us to take care that we do not let ourselves in for another 
French Shore question. Our experience of doing the good- 
natured thing where France is concerned has not been a 
happy one. - The facts must be pretty bad when such a 
friend of arbitration, peace, and a quiet life generally, as 
Mr. Bryce, goes so far as to tell his constituents that “ the 
habit of making concessions to France has not tended to 
improve the relations of the two countries.” So long as 


“it is possible that Abyssinia may become a Franco-Russian 


Protectorate, and there remains a chance of Frenchmen 
on the western side of the Nile being exposed to the 
temptation to join hands with friends across the river, we 
must be very careful in giving to France any access to the 
great waterway. Again, the manner which our neighbours 
promptly turned purely ‘‘ commercial ” concessions in Siam 
to political advantage can hardly be said to encourage us 
in following the Niger experiment by conceding some kind 
of enclave on the Nile. 

There will, we have said, be no backwardness on Lord 
Salisbury’s part in meeting France in the friendliest possible 
spirit. But let us beware of a second Treaty of Utrecht. We 
want no vague definitions and illusory makeshifts to 
keep an open sore between us and France. In some 
quarters it is suggested that now is the moment to raise 
the whole question of Egypt and have done with perpetual 
French nagging at our work there. Lord Salisbury 
knows, as those outside the Cabinet cannot possibly 
know, how far that would be a wise step at this moment. 
It is quite certain that had France been in our place she 
would have declared a protectorate over Egypt long 
since ; and it is equally certain that, did Lord Salisbury 
feel the time had come to follow French action in 
Madagascar and Tunis, and regularise the British position 
on the Lower Nile, he would command the practically 
unanimous support of the British people. It is, we 
suppose, too much to hope to see this recognition of our 
position in Egypt form part of a friendly all-round 
Anglo-French deal. Yet even that may come. 
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DRAMATIS PERSON  : 


BARON DE COURCEL 


Tue diet of ‘‘ Blue-book and biscuit,” to which newspaper 
readers have been treated of late, has excited considerable 
curiosity as to the personality of the 

An Old Hand French Ambassador who figures so con- 

spicuously in the despatches. Is he 
experienced or inexperienced, suave or bluff, amiable or 
jrascible, old or young? There can certainly be no doubt 
on the score of Baron de Courcel’s experience. His Ex- 
cellency is not an M. Lozé—a Chief Constable turned 
for political reasons into a Diplomatist. The French 
Minister is an old hand at foreign affairs. He has 
served at the Quai.d’Orsay as a kind of French Sir 
Thomas Sanderson, and he has represented the Republic 
at Berlin. Born in Lorraine two years before the Queen 
came to the throne, he was the son of a man who was 
Talleyrand’s Secretary. To indicate the Baron’s status at 
home, it is enough to say that he is Senator for Seine-et- 
Oise, and a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour—the 
highest distinction, of course, obtainable in France—and 
that he acted—but surely this is remembered ?—with the 
greatest success as President of the Behring Sea Arbitra- 
tion Commission. His business habits are vouched for 
by the fact that he is Chairman of the Orleans Railway. 
His Excellency would be the very last man to complain of 
the gibe in Lord Salisbury’s despatch about his “‘ rhetoric.” 
He would regard it as merely a piece of the legitimate ‘‘ busi- 
ness” of the diplomatic profession, and ‘‘all in the day’s 
work.” Of course, the Baron’s friends know very well 
that his Excellency is one of the most good-natured and un- 
assuming of men, and that in his old-fashioned courtesy he 
is rivalled only by Lord Dufferin. As to his diplomatic 
talents, did not Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire say of him: 
“Courcel has the happy knack of stripping things of their 
accidentals, and of coming to the essentials; or, in two 
words, he has common sense” ? 

The most interesting thing in regard to the French 
Minister, and what is perhaps as important as any other 
point in the present position of affairs, is 
the fact that he speaks English admirably. 
He is in the habit of using our language 
even in his own family. His son was the officer chosen to 
accompany the Duke of Connaught on his Royal High- 
hess’s recent visit to the French manceuvres. Not only 
does Baron de Courcel speak English ; he is a sincere well- 
wisher of this country, who has lost no opportunity for 
years past of making the people of France and Great 
Britain better acquainted with one another. His efforts 
have been recognised, indeed, by the conferment of the 
D.C.L. of both Oxford and Cambridge. It is an open 
Secret that he has stayed on at the Embassy much against 
his personal interests, and at considerable sacrifice of pri- 
vate comfort. As the health of his wife prevents her living 
in London, he is entirely deprived of the Baroness’s society 
while in England. The fact that he is a man of wealth— 
he has a beautiful place at Athis, in the department he 
represents in the Senate—and, apart from that, has long 
since earned his pension, makes him as_ independent 
of his emoluments—some £8,000 a year—as of the 
favour of the temporary head of the French Foreign 
Office. His position here is, therefore, an exception- 
ally strong one. When his skill as a diplomat and 
his knowledge of our language, people and politics 
are remembered, is it strange that successive French 


His English 
Sympathies 
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Governments should have entreated him to stay on at the 
London Embassy? Asa matter of fact, he came in the firs 
instance for six months only ; Siam, Madagascar, and nov 
the Upper Nile have kept him here for two or three years. 

In personal appearance the white-haired Ambassado 
is what our neighbours call ¢r’s distingué. His geniality 
and intelligence impress those who hav 
seen him quite as much as his handsome 
and courteous bearing. With English+ 
men he always gets on well. For one 
thing, his Excellency is a great believer in athletics. He- 
was a friend of the bicycle before cycling became a craze} 
and he has so much faith in the benefits to be derived 
from open-air exercise that he says that it has already in> 
proved the physique of his nation, and will in time bring” 
it up to a level with ours. Baron de Courcel thoroughly 
approves of an Ii t2rnational Olympiad, and has ofte 
given the proposal practical support. Internationa? 
athletics, he thinks, may do a great deal towards breaking: 
down national prejudices and promoting the cause of 
peace. While under no illusions as to the existing 
military situation on the Continent and the real views cf 
those who voice the opinions of the Great Powers, his- 
Excellency always looks forward hopefully to peace is» 
Europe. That he has welcomed with special cordiality 
the interesting proposals which have lately emanated from 
the young Emperor of Russia goes without saying. Let 
us hope that so sympathetic and admirably equipped a. 
representative of the great nation which is our nearest 
neighbour may be able further to extend his stay with us;. 
and that before he finally returns home he may have the 
pleasure of witnessing the definite settlement of some of* 
the troublesome and dangerous questions over which the= 
two countries are unhappily in conflict. 


A Friend of 
Athletics and 
Peace 


THE TURKO-GERMAN PACT 


THE importance of an immediate understanding between» 
Great Britain and Germany in the regions of Asia Minor 
is becoming more manifest as the true significance of the 
relations between the Sultan of Turkey and the Kaiser is- 
revealed. The Emperor of Germany is, it is clear, obtain-- 
ing from Constantinople those concessional privileges- 
which will secure a commercial and political paramountcy 
to his interests in the Near East. Now Great Britain: 
has persistently ignored the colonising possibilities of 
Asia Minor; but it is, nevertheless, in accord with her 
interest that Asia Minor should neither become a French 
protectorate nor a Russian province. The moulding of 
the German centres situated throughout Asia Minor into a 
permanent Asiatic colony emphasises the neglect which» 
has been a salient feature of our latter-day political 
economy ; and, now that the opportunity is lost to our 
own commerce, a benevolent neutrality towards the 
German scheme would not only smooth the way for its: 
more speedy recognition by the other Powers, but would? 
imply the retention of an iron in a future fire. 

The attitude of France and Russia towards the Asiatic 
dominions of the Sultan demands for all practical purpos¢s- 
the presence of Germany therein in a well-defined sphere. 
The position of France in Asia Minor presents the tragedy 
which time occasionally blends with history. Her ° 
influence is but the aftermath of Napoleon’s prowess, 
and despite the strong remonstrance of the Pope upon the 
tearful solicitation of Cardinal Langenieux, it is believed 
at the Vatican that the conservation and protection af 
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Catholicism might well be left to the German Eagle. If 
France is out of the question, as the corner-stone of a 
new regime in Constantinople, Russia is equally so. 
Russian friendship has meant for Turkey only humiliation 
and disaster, the loss of provinces in the East and West, 
and rapacious aggression, conducted under promises of 
protection. Time was, in the past, when Europe regarded 
as Nemesis the supremacy of Russia at Constantinople, 
but the friendship of Germany militates against the chances 
of Russia’s success. 

There is nothing strange in Germany undertaking to- 
day what Great Britain might have done any time within 
the past generation. The development of German trade 
calls for the satisfaction which is found in a dependency 
supported by exports from the mother country. Great 
Britain obtained a colonial empire before she could provide 
for her markets, and at the moment Germany can control 
markets when she can command few colonies. Russia is 
able to indulge her industrial expansion throughout 
Siberia to the Chinese seas ; France exploits Napoleon and 
our National Debt; whilst Great Britain regularises the 
destinies of Africa. Asia Minor becomes, therefore, 
Germany’s natural field for territorial and commercial 
enterprise, and it is vital for Germany to make it a colony 
of imperial significance. 

Is a Turko-German Convention the basis of German 
tutelage in Asia Minor? Is it not—but it is better first 
to define the considerations which Germany has obtained 
from the kindly offices of the Sultan. For a long time 


her attention has been directed toward the Asiatic do- 
minions of the Sultan, and it can be well said that to-day 
witnesses the completion of a policy which has been 
exerted slowly but definitely during the past decade. In 


all the maritime, as well as the more influential inland 
towns of Asia Minor, there are ample evidences of its 
progress, which beginning with an assiduous cultivation 
of the native has concluded with the erection of factories, 
the maintenance of schools, and the endowment of 
churches. Skutari, Smyrna, Angora, Konieh are but 
four pearls upon the string which connects Germany with 
Asia Minor, and the more it is considered the more re- 
markable becomes the fact that the sphere of German 
activity in the Near East should be confined—through 
what is tantamount to the direct instrumentality of Berlin 
—solely to Asiatic Turkey. Now that the encourage- 
ment given to the local trade has placed it upon a 
firm footing, German capitalists propose to co-operate 
in obtaining similar advantages for existing communi- 
cations, and from the facilities which attend the ratifi- 
cation of German concessions at Constantinople the 
requisite railways will not be long in abeyance. The 
growing importance of effectual railway transportation 
throughout the more remote regions of Asia Minor is due 
to political more than economic reasons, and must be 
regarded as a constituent element in the correction which 
the German instructors of the Turkish army are initiating 
into the Turkish system of mobilisation and concentration. 
The construction of this network of railways in the Hinter- 
land will be of infinite pleasure and of infinite value to the 
Turkish Government, and enables one to realise the 
material issues which are covered by the permission 
accorded to the Anatolian Company to prolong the 
Skutari-Angora-Konieh line through Diarbekr and Bagh- 
dad to the Persian Gulf, when it is remembered that these 
places are strategical points in the rayon of the 
Sixth Corps of the Turkish Army. This union of the Sea 
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of Marmora with the Persian Gulf, embracing as it must 
the erection of a port at Haidar Pasha—a concession 
coming within the category of those which will fall to 
German labour when the demand is formulated, affords 
immense commercial advantages to the Teuton, while the 
installation of German influence throughout such an 
area will be regarded by the Sultan as an effectual 
check to the advance of Russia from Erzroum. If pro- 
vision has been made to supplant the present obsolete 
methods of transport in the Hinterland by trunk lines, 
it is not by way of excluding the littoral from such 
integral improvements, and with the completion of the 
contemplated changes Smyrna and Skutari, in Asia Minor, 
Alexandretta, Beirout, Haida, Akka, Yafa, in Pales- 
tine, will be within the radius of an efficient loop-line 
service which will furnish the more important markets 
with connecting transit. It is unnecessary to intimate 
how completely Asiatic Turkey will be within the zone of 
German influence by the powers of these contracts, 
whose existence is solely the outcome of our own policy 
of deliberate aloofness, albeit there is the spice of consola- 
tion in the hitherto unknown fact that an English syndi- 
cate is employing Count Kaprist, the brother of the 
Russian Ambassador at Vienna, to negotiate for rights to 
connect Tripoli, vd Syria, Mesopotamia, and the Euphrates, 
with the Persian Gulf. Russia, of course, does not view 
with equanimity the interference of Germany in Asia 
Minor; the more so as it is Russia’s attitude towards the 
Porte that has driven the Sultan to seek in the friendship 
of Germany an impregnable bulwark against Russian 
aggression, as well as hindered railway connection between 
the important ports on the south-east shores of the Black 
Sea and the many influential centres of local trade with 
the lines already issuing from the capital. 

Is there, then, a Turko-German convention? On the 
basis of existing fact there is every reason to believe that 
the development of Asia Minor under the supervision of 
Germany is founded upon an agreement between the 
Sultan and the Kaiser, which will enunciate secret protec- 
tion upon the part of Germany for entire commercial and 
industrial privileges upon the part of Turkey. Does the 
imperious guest receive everything from his Imperial host? 
Is the patronage of the first business man in Europe 
merely to assume the shape of practical assistance 
in financial re-organisation or the cordial support of new 
loans? Would not the frequent and direct communica- 
tions, which were exchanged between Emperor and Sultan 
just prior to the departure of Wilhelm II. from Berlin— 
Cook and Palace chamberlains arranged the business of 
the tour—endorse the opinion of an official at Constant 
nople, intimately associated with the Sultan in his affairs 
of State, that the preliminaries of an alliance—which should 
establish the integrity of the Sultan throughout his Asiatic 
Empire—have already been drawn up, if they have not since 
been signed? The friendship of Germany can mean little 
short of the re-assertion of Turkishintegrity. An effective 
war has shown the Sultan the value of German military 
principles as inculcated into the Turkish forces ; and the 
preponderance of Germany’s commerce has already imparted 
a healthier tone to the Turkish Exchequer. Great Britain 
can do nothing but accept the inevitable, reflecting that 
the presence of Germany as a political power at Constant 
nople, and a religious force at Jerusalem, isa harbinger to 
those commercial relations between Turkey and this 
country which under the rule of Russia would have been 
perilous, if not impossible. J. Ancus HAMILTON. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 
WHAT NEXT AT THE CAPE? 


MR. SCHREINER WOULD RESIGN 
THE ATTORNEY AND SIR JAMES SIVEWRIGHT 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, November 4. 
Tue Government supporters are panicky, owing to Mr. de 
Waal’s motion on the subject of Redistribution: namely, 
an amendment for a conference between the leaders. 

Mr. Schreiner would rather resign than surrender, but 
his colleagues prefer office. Mr. Schreiner’s admission, 
in reply to Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, that the Attorney- 
General has been working up an election petition against 
Sir James Sivewright since his appointment, has caused 
a painful impression, and the action is generally con- 
demned. 


Strengthening the Navy 


There is, we learn on high authority, no truth what- 
ever in the report from Vancouver that the Canadian 
Pacific Empress steamers have been commissioned by 
the Admiralty as armed cruisers. Still the report serves 
to recall the comforting fact that in this trans-Pacific line 
Canada has provided the Empire with a potent weapon of 
defence in time of need. And Canada is quite ready to do 
more. Under Major-General Hutton—and we may be 
sure with the expert encouragement of the new Governor- 
General—she is intent on following the example of 
Australasia and Cape Colony in making some further 
and more direct contribution towards the defence of the 
Empire. The very zealous Navy League of Toronto 
wants one or more sea-going cruisers forming part of 
the effective British squadron in Canadian, Atlantic, and 
Pacific waters to be set apart for the training of Canadian 
naval reserves in gun drill and discipline, Canada paying 
the bill, and also providing naval barracks and batteries 
at her principal seaports. This is not, we know, what 
the Admiralty wants, and it is not so valuable a help as 
Australasia and now the Cape give to the navy ; but it is 
afirst step, and should be cordially welcomed in White- 
hall. This week’s news from Cape Town, of Mr. Schreiner’s 
proposal for an annual, naval gift to the Admiralty, was 
foreshadowed in these columns long ago, and, quite apart 
from its local political significance, gives fresh assurance 


of the potency of the cause of British supremacy in South 
Africa. 


Changing Canadian Viceroys 


Lord and Lady Aberdeen are happy in their farewell to 
Canada, for they have deserved well of the whole Canadian 


people. Note that it was a French Canadian of the French 
Canadians—Mr. Justice Taschereau—who proposed the 
Viceroy’s health at Ottawa on Tuesday. ‘Tell her 
Majesty, my lord, that nowhere in her vast dominions can 
be found more true, more patriotic, and more loyal people 
than her subjects in Canada.” This declaration from 
the lips of so fervent a French Canadian fits in well with 
these anxious times. Note also that, despite the at one 
time acrimonious difference between the departing 
Governor and the Conservative Opposition, Sir Charles 
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Tupper’s chief lieutenant, Mr. G. E. Foster (‘the 
Chamberlain of Canadian politics”) joined cordially in the 
eulogies of their Excellencies. Lord and Lady Minto go 
to Canada at an auspicious moment. There will be not a 
few social changes at Rideau Hall during their régime, 
but there will be no change of attachment among French 
and English Canadians alike to all that is best in British 
methods of administration. 


Eton and the Empire 


None of the readers of our leading daily contemporary 
grudged, we are sure, the three and three-quarter columns 
which it gave to the Eton dinner. The speaking reached 
a high standard of excellence. Lord Rosebery was never 
happier. Lord Curzon’s address was, perhaps, the most 
successful he ever delivered. Here are two passages :— 

The True Imperialism—An Imperialism, exalted but not 
arrogant, fearless but not rash ; an Imperialism which is every 


day becoming less and less the creed of a party and more and 
more the faith of a nation. 

The Government of India.—I do net say that we have alto- 

gether extricated India from the perils and the contamination of 
the party system, that our administration is altogether free from 
blemish or taint. But I do say that it is informed with a spirit of 
duty, that it is edified and elevated by that influence, that we think 
much of the welfare of India and but little of its wealth, that we 
endeavour to administer the government in the interests of the 
governed, that our mission there is one of obligation and not of 
profit, and that we do our humble best to retain by justice that 
which we may have won by the sword. 
How natural it seems that Eton men should be able to 
dine the same evening new Viceroys of India and Canada, 
with a Bishop-designate of Calcutta thrown in, all hailing 
from their old school! 


The Case for Bai Bureh 


‘‘ The deil’s no as bad as he’s painted.” Bai Bureh, of 
the Sierra Leone hinterland, against whom a little expedi- 
tion is seemingly to be undertaken in the spring, is 
described by traders who know him as ‘‘a very remarkable 
and unusually intelligent savage,” and he expressed his 
inability to pay the hut-tax—which is at the bottom of all 
the trouble—in ‘‘a courteous and dignified letter.” When 
the Governor’s troops advanced against him, he carefully 
sent all the merchants and missionaries out of the country 
with an efficient escort, an act which should surely be 
counted to him for righteousness. Further, on one of his 
fanatical subjects killing a missionary, the chief executed 
the murderer with his own hands. Without attempting 
to judge between the officials and Bai Bureh, we must re- 
member the serious objection of many competent authori- 
ties to the hut-tax and certain of the methods of the 
Colonial administrators. 


Three Acres and a Hut 


With regard to the proposed Hurricane Loan tothe West 
Indies, a well-informed correspondent of the Zimes in St. 
Vincent writes that a quarter of a million would be needed 
for that island alone. He expresses the hope that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme of a peasant proprietary—three acres 
and a hut—will be at once adopted. It is the only possible 
solution of the problem, he declares, and now is the very time 
to try it. As most of the big proprietors are ruined, and 
land is obtainable at half the price it would have cost before 
the tornado, there certainly seems an exceptionally favour- 
able opportunity for doing something with the Colonial 
Secretary’s favourite remedy. 
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TO A BELGIAN FRIEND 


Sweet, hard, and wise, your choice so early made, 
To cast the world away, a derelict : 

To wear within the pure and austere shade 
The sacred sable of Saint Benedict. 


I give you praise : give me your better prayers. 
The nothingness, which you have flung away, 

To me seems full of fond delightful cares, 
Visions, and dangers of the crowded day. 


Give me your prayers : you keep no other wealth, 
And therefore are the wealthiest of my friends. 
So shall you lure me byfan holy stealth 
At last into the Land, where wandering ends. 
LIONEL JOHNSON. 


é 


MY MORNING PAPER 
By OUR COUNTRY COUSIN 


I pon’t think very much of papers. When I was in 
London last August to see the sights I usually left mine 
in the train or in an Aérated Bread shop. Of course 
‘‘news” is interesting, but it always seemed to me when I 
was in London that half the ‘‘news” was made. Of 
course it’s ‘“‘news” if I buy another hat, but there’s no 
need to put it in a paper. And that’s what so many of 
them seem to do. They print rubbish of this sort and 
waste your morning, and just because you’ve spent your 
penny on the paper you are bound to read it. You don’t 
wish to waste your penny, nobody does. I wish people 
wasted more money—they would be so much the richer 
for it. 

When I was in London I began with the Daly News, 
mainly on account of its respectability. I was respectable 
when I reached London, and I didn’t know anything about 
the paper’s politics. I like the Daly News. It believes 
in Gladstone. The Chronicle, which I took in when I 
grew less respectable, also believes in Gladstone. But 
there is a difference between faith and blind faith. The 
Daily News is faithful, the Chronicle is a devotee. The 
Daily News was temperate and staid. It didn’t want to 
kill anybody. It was fond of gossip—respectable gossip. 
It was never afflicted with scandalmongery. I liked its 
Paris Correspondent. He always told you all he knew, 
and didn't go in for small beer like the Telegraph man. 
The Daily News was an easy paper to get along with. 
It didn’t worry your conscience, and politically there was 
a certain sweet reasonableness about it which, though 
unconvincing, roused no man’s evil passions. 

The Daily Chronicle followed the Daily News, as I have 
already hinted. It was an expensive paper to take in 
regularly, because every morning it made me weep. How 
I wept! My breakfast spoiled under that Chronicle. 
The paper is emotional and harrowing. It delights in 
grisly pictures. Its descriptions of human suffering and 
human exaltation beat anything to be found among our 
patent medicine advertisements. My long-lost brother, he of 
the stars, the stripes, and Monroe Doctrine ; my American 
kinsman, the cousin that I had slighted, whose tea I had 
taxed, whose accent I had questioned, whose sister I had 
admired, whose threats I had resented, every morning we 
met over the breakfast-table and slobbered round each 
other's necks. Whois H.N.? He took the largest part 
in this reconciliation. And what a man he seemed to be ! 
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He knew the President and all the Ministers. Crowned 
heads and Balkan potentates seemed to be the small 
change of a life spent amid the great ones of the earth, 
H. N. took me—even me—into his confidence, [| wept, 
but I swelled with pride as well. For I had known H.N, 
And the Chronicle spoke also of the Turk and Mr. Curzon, 
How we hated them, how we said ‘‘ Bag and baggage!” 
‘*Eyah, those days—those days!” as Mr. Mulvaney was 
wont to observe. The mere thought of the Chronicle 
makes me feel young and pugnacious and filled with the 
milk of human kindness and infernally dogmatical, 

But these daily weepings were too much. Sadly, yet 
firmly, I laid the Chronicle aside—all but page three, 
Page three of the Chronicle has done more for the art 
and literature of this country than all the other daily 
papers put together. We have parted, O Chronicle! 
All that remains to me now is a recollection of how we 
wept together over our friends ; how we walked into our 
opponents, and how good was page three. I turned to the 
Standard. \t was bracing. It could discuss foreign 
politics with insight and spirit, and ithada policy. The 
Standard has left no very lasting impression upon me save 
one of healthy Philistinism. It is Philistine ; it hasn't 
much imagination, but it’s confoundedly reliable, and it 
knows what it wants—mainly because it wants everything. 
You can’t laugh at the Standard. I wou!d as soon think 
of laughing at the British Constitution or the Tower of 
London for Punch. You can’t weep over the Standard 
either. It is anewspaper pure and simple. It is Tory, 
and it isn’t afraid of Lord Salisbury. It hasn’t a soul 
like the others, but then it professes to nothing so remote. 
In one respect only is it eccentric, is it a vehicle for un- 
conscious humour. Its opinions on current art and 
literature are the most perverse in the market. 

The ascent from the Standard to the Times is an easy 
one. I took the Zimes for a week, and every morning I 
doffed my hat to it. It is a paper to respect; it is Titanie, 
and reminds one of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” and 
the novels of Mr. Richardson that were written in ten 
volumes. I read it day for day with beating heart. It was 
like a symphony of Beethoven with a popular tune inter- 
larded. Everywhere I read ‘‘ we,” everywhere was 
Editorial Might and Majesty till the popular tune struck 
up. Then Beethoven gave way to the Paris Correspon- 
dent and the personal. Here at last was a man—I may 
say a Hades of aman. He was gigantic. Even at this 
distance his personality overshadows me, and I lay aside 
the County Guardian Advertiscr Herald and What not, and 
ponder over my erstwhile companionship with that rare 
spirit. In the evening especially, when my study fills with 
shadows and the daylight fades, 1 conjure up that massive 
‘« 1,” the “ Dixi” of that Paris Correspondent. Sometimes 
in elated moments I catch myself wondering whether he 
too is not mortal, sometimes I fancy that a whisper will 
go through the land. ‘He has erred,” they will say, 
‘‘even he, even the Paris Correspondent of the Zimes. 
‘‘ The heel of Achilles,” I murmur, ‘the heel of Achilles.” 
Surely time, too, will find him out, even the Paris Corre- 
spondent. 

My last days were spent with the Daily Mail. 1 was 
running short of pocket-money at the time, and the price 
was a consideration. The Daily Mail wastes less time 
than any of the others. It is therefore a blessing in dis- 
guise, besides being a newspaper. I parted from it and 
London with regrets. It is a journal of extremes. How 
it tramples on the enemy of the moment and fondles the 
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friend of the hour! Our foes it depicts as monsters, our 
friends as Anglo-Saxons. Its Imperialism is above reproach. 
The Daily Mail wears a perpetual air of Jubilee, and 
its War Correspondent can write like a telegraph operator. 
He is a man of few words, and his eyes are open as the 
daisies. 


UNBORN BEER 


Pick, pick, pick, and then a faint rustle as the hops fall in little 
showers from our busy fingers. A pause for the space of a moment 
to dislodge a pole and replace it by another, and then the mono- 
tonous pick, pick into the canvas bins. The morning was hot 
and there seemed hardly a sound in all the wide garden, beyond 
the echo of a stray word or laugh from some of the other pickers. 
These were few enough, scarcely more than a dozen, as hands 
were short. In consequence the workers took things rather easily. 
Their attention seemed hardly so strained as is usual in a hop- 
garden where there are a great number employed. One missed 
the gruff, familiar call, “Git yer bins ready,” of the “ Guvner,” 
who in this instance went leisurely from one to another, there 
being little work to do and few hoppers to keep in order. 

I changed my position with a pleasant feeling of weariness. 
The strange pungent smell of the hops as they fell in little clusters, 
combined with the monotonous, almost mechanical, movement of 
my fingers induced a languorous drowsiness. My head drooped, 
my eyes half closed, and with a sleepy laugh I let the hop-laden 
branch drop from my grasp. 

“Tired, Missy ?” inquired the owner of the bin, an old woman 
with a face like a withered apple, and kind, deep-set eyes. 

“A little,” I assented listlessly, running my hands through the 
heaped-up hops and raising them to my face to sniff them. 

“Wy don’t yer leave off, Miss? You’ve bin pickin’ quite a 
while, and Carmen’ll come along soon and ’elp me with a bushel 
or two ’fore dinner.” 

“Carmen? Who’s that?” 

“Wy, everyone knows ’er, though that ain’t ’er name neither,” 
with a little sneer. “’E called ’er that. ’Er own is Mary 
Ann.” 

“Oh, did he?” I said, trusting my seeming indifference would 
elicit more information. At the same time I picked up a fresh 
branch and commenced to pick away with doubled energy. 

“Yis ! ’E did—the monster !” 

At this moment a cheery “Good morning” startled us from 
the direction of one of the distant bins. A tall finely built woman 
advanced towards us. She looked about forty or less, if one were 
to judge her age from her thick wavy hair, smooth skin, and bright 
fearless eyes. As she walked her body swayed in a peculiarly free 
manner, more, I thought, like a Spaniard or West of Ireland 
peasant than an Englishwoman of the people. 

“Well, Mrs. Munn,” she said, “ I’m glad to see you’ve got some 
help this morning,” with a glance at me. 

“Yes, she wer a great ’elp t’ me,” replied the other. 

The newcomer bent down and, picking a few dead leaves out 
of the bin, remarked on the quality of the hops, and then, with a 
few cheery remarks anent the weather, she passed on. 

“Who is she ?” I asked, as she disappeared. 

“Wy, Carmen, of course”—shortly. 

“She doesn’t look like the people about here,” I said by way 
of a feeler. 

“No more she ain’t like un, though she 7s a’Eadcorn woman. 
That’s ’er daughter, the blind girl sittin’ far up there.” 

“Where’s her husband?” I asked absently. 

“She ain’t got un.” 

“Ah, dead I suppose.” 

. “No, never ’ad un, though she’s the most respected woman in 
Eadcorn, spite o’ that. She wint *way to service win she wer 
seventeen and—well, Miss, it’s the old story. She come back ’ere 


With the little girl born blind. She thought it wer a judgment.” 
“And he?” 


ai Oh, ’e come ’ere arter ’er, but she wouldn’t ave nothing to say 
‘0'im, Some looks upon it as unjust to the child, seeing as ’ow 
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’e’s a gentleman and rich. ’E’s a lovely place near} Tonbridge 
w’ere she wint t’ service. E’s never married neither.” 

After a pause, she went on : 

“ The girl’s only come ’ome from school this year The nuns 
took care o’ Carmen in’er trouble, and she’ad Cicely reared in 
their religion.” 

At this moment we were interrupted by an order to move into 
the next “set” as we had finished another “ square.” When once 
more settled, we found our bin next to Carmen’s, who was picking 
rapidly, and as though her life depended on the number of bushels 
she succeeded in getting. Sometimes she paused to put a 
particularly lovely spray of hops into the hands of a young ‘girl 
seated near, who judging from the slow measured movements of 
her fingers worked rather for amusement than industry. 

“Mother,” she said presently in a gentle childish voice, “the 
sun is burning me ; move me out of it, please ! ” 

The woman let the hop-pole fall, and opening a large sunshade 
tied it with some cocoa-nut fibre to the cross-bar on top of the 
bin. As her mother led her to the shade, I caught sight of the 
young girl’s face—so lovely that it made me draw in my breath, 
though it was of that order which sounds commonplace and con- 
ventional in description. The glorious sightless eyes seemed to 
gaze leagues away beyond the hop-garden—I never remember 
having seen anything to equal their loveliness before. 

The old woman detected my admiration. 

“Eh, but she’s pretty,” and then added in a whisper—“ the very 
image of ’im, they say.” Presently she turned and asked— 

“Carmen, will y’ ask Cicely to sing suthin’ ?” 

Cicely answered for herself by turning a smiling face in our 
direction, then folding her thin white fingers in her lap she began, 
in a rather low voice, “O Salutaris Hostia,” the opening hymn 
of Benediction. As her voice swelled louder and sweeter, 
I asked myself if I were dreaming. Was this really a 
Kentish hop-garden where, surrounded by coarse peasants, the 
loveliest woman I had ever set eyes on sang Latin hymns to cheer 
them at their work. When the last note had died away there were 
a few murmured, “Thank ye, Cis—that wer foine, Cis,” from 
different adjacent bins. Her mother said nothing, but I noted that 
her stained fingers worked like lightning, and she bent closer over 
her work. Soon after twelve o’clock was called. 

“I goes ’ome fer the noon hour,” said my companion. 

“ How’s that ?” 

“I ’as to, Miss. My ole man’s been paralysed this two year 
and | ’as to g’ome and see t’ im.” 

“That’s hard. Is he very old?” 

“No, Miss. ’E’s thirty years younger nor me.” 

“Thirty years!” I repeated in surprise. 

“Yes, Miss. I’m seventy-five come Michaelmas, and ’e’s 
forty-five. It’s not everyone could doa day’s work at my age; 
but, thank God, I ’ave me ’ealth. ’E’s me second ’usband. Me 
first were rare and kind. Army man, Miss. ’E died, and I come 
ere as cook to the Vicar, and met with this un. ’E’s not what 
tother was; but we’s always suthin’ t’ bear in this world. It’s 
lucky I’m able t’ work, though I gets tired o’ nights. Perhaps you 
thinks it strange me marryin’ a man so much younger than 
myself?” 

“No,” I replied frankly ; “ for you hardly look fifty. I suppose, 
living in this healthy spot all your life, you keep well and strong.” 

“ All me life?” she repeated, with a little smile, as she stepped 
lightly across the ditch leading to the dusty road. ‘Wy, Miss, 
I’ve bin to a’most every corner of the globe, and seen a sight 0’ 
things, though ”—with a little sigh—“that didn’t prevent me 
makin’ a fool of meself in me old age.” 

“ Never mind. Your luck will turn.” 

“ Perhaps ’twill, Miss.” 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 
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THE PHEASANT 


Ir holds especially true of this year that the First of 
October was only a nominal beginning of pheasant shoot- 
ing. There may be two opinions as to the comparative 
merits of driving and walking up partridge and grouse, 
but there is only one in regard to the pheasant. And for 
many reasons driving is not to be had in perfection till 
the undergrowth has withered and the leaves have fallen 
from the trees. It is usual on the majority of manors, 
therefore, to leave the covers undisturbed for the shooting 
parties of early winter and Christmas. The intervening 
weeks are pregnant with anxiety for the keeper, whose 
credit will be cracked if there is not a good head of game 
at the right moment. What makes the pheasant difficult 
to preserve is its mixture of cunning and simplicity. Only 
those who are not themselves gunners talk sentiment about 
the reared birds being as tame as barn-door fowls. They 
frequently are so in September, and it is a pretty sight 
to watch them at the feeder’s toes obviously ignorant of the 
engines of destruction that soon will be levelled against 
them. Buta single shot and twenty-four hours of wild 
life effect an entire change, and there is no bird more 
cunning or wary; it will run for any distance and show 
acute intelligence in taking advantage of cover; when it 
believes itself hidden, cowering with infinite patience amid 
rushes and ferns. For all that, it falls an easy prey to the 
poacher. Like the turkey, it appears to have no marked 
preference for a sleeping place. Abundance of food is the 
only inducement to make it stay in cover, and sometimes 
that is not sufficient. At the season when acorns are 
ripe and there is still good picking on the stubbles, 
pheasants wander from oak to oak and from field to field. 
Nor when dusk begins to gather do they trouble to seek the 
usual roosting place, but fly up into the nearest tree with 
a loud, croaking good-night that informs every intelligent 
rustic where they are. He finds no difficulty in obtaining 
them. In bright moonlight their silhouettes are very notice- 
able among the bare branches. The writer has in mind an 
occasion when he discovered a large family of them 
in a thunderstorm. He was returning home by a footpath 
that led past a ring of gnarled and stunted oaks. Just 
then several vivid flashes of lightning followed in rapid 
succession, and the pheasants began to crow as if they 
imagined it had been daylight. Looking in the direction 
whence the sound came, we could have counted the birds, 
they were so distinctly seen. It would have been a bit of 
luck for a poacher to have made the discovery, as there 
would have been no difficulty whatever in securing every 
one. Many, in fact, are taken so. On a wild thundery 
night the gun can be used with impunity, and it is the 
right time for a poacher who knows his business. 

Of course the most destructive stealing—it is nothing 
else and contains not a single element of sport—is accom- 
plished when a gang of roughs armed with guns, and with 
a spring cart in readiness to carry off the spoil, raid a 
cover which some accomplice has marked in the day-time. 
An honest keeper, unless he is well backed up, will frankly 
confess that on such occasions he prefers to be at the other 


_ end of the estate. When a lad of eighteen or nineteen I was 


very fond of boxing, and sat up many a night with a man on 
the off-chance of getting into a quarrel. But that was ina 
quiet rural district where it was tacitly understood that no 
firearms would be used. It is a very different matter near 
a pit village or a manufacturing town where organised 
desperadoes are ready to risk bloodshed sooner than be 
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captured. The simple innocent-looking rustic who slouchés 
up and down the field apparently with an eye for nothing 
but his horses and his plough runs no such risks, but he 
makes up by artifice what he lacks in boldness. It is an 
easy matter for him to fill his pockets with Indian corn 
and drop some grains regularly just outside the cover, tif} 
the birds have grown accustomed to look for food at the 
same place and the same hour. Then on a windy evenin 

—no one can tell the direction of sound in a gale—he lays 
his ground-bait, as one may call it, in a long line on which 
the pheasant presently will feed. From a place of conceal. 
ment under his smock come the stock and barrel of 
an ancient wide-spreading fowling-piece, and, taking 
aim down the line on the slant, at one fell shot 
he diminishes the population of the cover to a consider- 
able extent. If he notices a number of pheasants going 
to roost in the hedgerow trees of an outlying field, a 
favourite dodge is to get below with an old fishing-rod, to 
one end of which is attached a quantity of burning 
sulphur. The fumes stupefy the birds, and cause them to 
tumble at his feet. If there is a corner of barley uncut, or 
the rakings of a wheat-field left in the stubble, these will 
often prove a great attraction for pheasants, which may 
then be easily secured. No doubt it was always so, but 
things have changed greatly within the last few years. As 
long as the Squire held the shooting in his own hands, he 
had to be very bad indeed if he had not as many friends as 
enemies on the estate, and if he was even moderately popu- 
lar a feeling of loyalty kept people from injuring his sport, 
But far more frequently than before he lets it, and no one 
has any mercy for a shooting tenant. He is lucky if even his 
keepers are faithful. Only on such great manors as are 
owned by sportsmen do things remain as they were, and 
no small number of proprietors follow the example of Mr. 
Chaplin, and make the game over wholly to the farmers. 


BRITISH ARTISTS 


Tue ‘ British Artists” of Suffolk Street place R.B.A. after 
their surnames, and are frequently young. Their President 
was deservedly knighted, and, as a body, they are to be 
heartily congratulated upon their current exhibition. 
Suffolk Street, I must frankly admit, has often depressed 
me. It was not so much the pictures as the emptiness of 
the galleries that lowered my vitality. There was never 
anybody there except a secretary at a desk. At times] 
asked myself, ‘‘ Why am I the sole person who comes to 
this gallery? Perhaps there is a curse upon it—perhaps 
nobody else is fool enough—perhaps . . . .” My specula- 
tions were numerous. The late mad King of Bavaria 
enjoyed such private séances. The quality of the per- 
formance however was unimpeachable. There is alwaysa 
lot of rubbish in Suffolk Street—as elsewhere. 
Sometimes the rubbish gets the upper hand and you 
leave the gallery—perhaps I ought to say empty the gallery 
—and go out with an overwhelming sense of potboiler, 
nothing but rank potboiler. This is wrong, quite wrong; 
but the fault is not yours. It is the potboiler’s. And 
therefore I hold that all societies of painters should limit 
their potboilers and give the good pictures a better chance. 
This year the good pictures at the R.B.A. hold their ows, 
even confound the potboilers on certain parts of the wall. 
True, there are sheets of what looks like water, and trees, 
with a stuffed swan floating about upon the water. True, 
there are certain harmless landscapes, a bit of blue sky 
and a bit of white cloud and a bit of several other things 
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—all ‘‘ painted by hand,” as the dealers say. True, there 
is Mr. Hal Hurst. 

| would say nothing at all about Mr. Hal Hurst were 
Mr. Hal Hurst not soaggressively prominent. Now there 
is no reason at all why Mr. Hal Hurst should be so ag- 
gressively prominent, save that he has paid his subscription 
tothe R.B.A. But have not dozens of other gentlemen 
paid their subscriptions as well? I hope so. Mr. Hal 
Hurst sends portraits that remind me of nothing so much 
as of a man lathering a large canvas with coloured shaving 
soap. Good shaving soap—say Williams! But lathering 
isnot painting. There is a large portrait of a lady dressed 
in coloured lather. I can discover no other name for the 
elusive textiles in which she is robed. This portrait is a 
piece of rank affectation. The lady—I wi!l say nothing 
about the lady save that, if this portrait ever hangs opposite 
her, she must most certainly rise up some day and fling a 
footstool at it. The thing is a smirk and not a woman. 
That portrait will get on somebody’s nerves. The boy in 
the further room is even more lathery. I do not wish to 
appear ill-natured, so, as one's editor occasionally remarks, 
“this correspondence must now close.” 

Let us turn to Mr. Bunny. He is an artist. His 
colour is beautiful ; in the simplicity of his line and com- 
position there is something of greatness. He has filled 
his two large canvases with a ripe, a glowing mellowness 
that recalls the rare minglings of light and colour of late 
afternoon, the hour when these two elements are at their 
richest, are glorious with inklings of sunset magic. Mr. 
Bunny’s small canvas is equally beautiful—the hour is 
later, the appeal less sensuous. The white chalk cliff 
beyond the pool, that catches whatever of light is in the 
airs, isa passage to be proud of. ‘‘ Dolce Far Niente ” 
(a group of girls) and ‘‘ Returning from the Rose Garden” 
(girls in a landscape) are the subjects of the two large 
paintings. 

Sir Wyke Bayliss shows work of characteristic excel- 
lence. He has understood the Turnerian possibilities of 
the light that plays through vast cathedrals. He draws 
the rich architecture of these places, grasping all its 
saliences, and his colour is colour. He has outdistanced 
Roberts. Will none of our younger men continue, and 
carry the possibilities that lurk in the very poetry of light 
that fills such airs as these with lyric drama still further ? 
The idea should appeal to our Ritualists. 

Mr. Holman Hunt’s ‘t May Morning,” a sketch for the 
large picture, is hung—as a warning, I presume. Artistic 
dogmas are good enough things in their way ; they keep 
the student’s nose to the grindstone ; but, after all, they 
were only invented to be shaken off, to be put aside. Mr. 
Holman Hunt has fallen a victim to a too robust conscien- 
tiousness, His figures are stringy; the thing looks as 
though it were painted on tin, and the pity of it is that 
there is so much good work in the picture. Were the 
“May Morning” by a young man, I should call it chock- 
full of promise. 

Mr. Livens I found vastly interesting. At Knights- 
bridge he exhibited poultry, to-day he shows a crowd of 
children—delicious children. They are not pretty, I am 
thankful to say ; they are not golden-haired, nor do they 
play with puppies. They are just ungainly ducklings, 
Penetratingly human ducklings dressed in coloured 
garments, admirably drawn and posed. Their faces 
Speak, they are delightful little animals, they probably eat 
alot and always ask for more. Mr. Livens has sown the 
Sallery with these, and each canvas is decorative, well 
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patterned, full of pleasant brushwork. Mr. C. H. East- 
lake’s ‘‘ Autumn’s Gold” is another canvas | admire. The 
technique is very modern; but the thing has fine 
qualities, and, on a dull day, would brighten any gallery, 
so strongly lit and coluured is it. My space is all but 
full. I would gladly do more than mention the names. 
of such artists as Messrs. Sheard, Manuel, Terrick 
Williams, Martin Bruce, Montagu Smyth, Adam Proctor,. 
Abbey Altson, Geo. Haité, and F. Spenlove-Spenlove.. 
Mr. Sime, I regret to say, does not exhibit. Ae Bs 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE MANCEUVRES OF JANE—YOUNG 
MR. YARDE 


I cAN understand that a dramatist who has written fifteen 
plays, not counting melodramas and one-act pieces, should 
be hard put to find a subject, and when the dramatist is 
Mr. H. A. Jones, it is not surprising that his choice reflects 
upon one of our dearest possessions. Is not the English 
girl the glory of these realms and the envy of surrounding; 
nations? Is she not,on the stage and the platform, the 
one flawless figure in an imperfect world? What if the 
novel has analysed her unkindly ? That does not matter, 
the novel belongs to private life. Foreigners do not read 
English novels. We can still maintain in public the 
glorious ideal of British woman. It is precisely the dif- 
ference between the private and intimate novel and the 
public and visible play that Mr. Jones has refused to re- 
cognise in his new comedy. Apparently he does not think 
that ‘‘ the stage can never say all that the novel can say, 
just as when you are three you cannot say all that you can 
say when you are only two. At the theatre you are always 
three.” The younger Dumas thought that. He accepted 
the limitations of his art, and worked the better in it for: 
doing so. Mr. Jones is an ultra-dramatist, who resents 
all limitations, and believes that because all the world’s 
a stage all the world can be put on the stage. I do not say, 
that the /dée mére of his new play is undramatic, but that. 
it won’t do at the theatre. Because at the theatre ‘ you 
are three.” 

The Jane of the title is a Miss Nangle, a young lacy, 
of uncontrolled temper who is such a trouble to her father 
that he is only too glad to pay handsomely to get Mrs.. 
Beechinor, Lord Bapchild’s aunt, to take her off his hancs 
until she can be cured of writing and receiving love-lette: s, 
of sulking, and of losing her temper. Jane objects till she, 
finds that Lord Bapchild, at whose house Mrs. Beechinor 
is living, has just engaged her lover, George Langton, as 
his land-agent. To reassure intending investors in land, I 
had better state at once that Lord Bapchild does ret 
share in the payment made to his aunt. During tke 
negotiations 7? Jane the land-agent has a love-scene wi-h- 
her which is overheard and espied by Pamela Beechincr, 
an amusing but treacherous girl of fourteen. Sle. 
threatens to denounce the clandestine lovers, and is 
shaken nearly out of her seven senses by tempestuo.s. 
Jane. Thereupon the seniors enter, demanding Jane's. 
decision, and are as much surprised as pleased to find thit. 
she will do as her father wishes, provided always that ler. 
friend and companion, Constantia Gage, shall reman 
with her. The seniors are delighted, and commend kir 
in the style of Benjamin Franklin. Only a poor, tearfvl,. 
gasping, demoralised, red-headed girl might undeceive 
then, but the Misses Gage and Nangle make faces at her, 
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and threaten her in whispers, and her malicious little soul 
gives way, and the elders are unenlightened. 

In the second and third acts Mr. Punshon, the uncle 
of Lord Bapchild, plies him with materialistic reasons 
for marrying Miss Nangle. Mr. Punshon is a well- 
observed specimen of agricultural society, which is not 
likely to appreciate Mr. Jones’s talent without some 
private reservations. There are, however, people who 
have other views for Lord Bapchild, and the most im- 
portant is Miss Gage. With the help of Jane she con- 
trives to be taken out for an evening row by Lord 
Bapchild, and contrives also that they shall be kept on 
the river all night, and then, by frequent adjurations of 
her mother and by the display of some artless love, con- 
vinces the simple peer that he is bound to marry her. 
Simultaneously, but on shore, Jane is engaged with the 
land-agent, who, being hampered by Pamela, has not 
been able to keep their appointment at a village inn 
which is to serve as the base for their marriage cam- 
paign. When he arrives Jane’s delicately balanced temper 
has been upset by the village roysterers and the landlord’s 
manly suspicions, so she refuses to marry Langton. 
He expostulates, not very warmly, against this excessive 
penalty for unpunctuality ; but the lady is resolved and in 
a passion, so they agree to leave the inn early the next 
morning, and get back if possible unobserved to the lady’s 
last registered address. This they succeed in doing, 
thanks to the convenient plan of Bapchild’s mansion and 
to the convenient customs of his domestics. The fourth 
and last act represents the triumph of Jane and Con- 
stantia, who secure the men of their choice, and in all 
probability make them miserable ever afterwards. 

Now, putting aside the platform ideal with the rest of 
the social properties, we all will admit that the English 
girl is sometimes bad-tempered and sometimes designing, 
and, speaking as broad minded playgoers, we will admit 
also that the bad-tempered and the designing of either sex 
can be treated dramatically ; but—well—you see, ‘‘ you’re 
always three at the theatre,” and it isn’t nice to see the 
moral defects of our young ladies magnified and, so to say, 
thrown on to a large magic-lantern sheet before our very 
eyes. Of course, the critical expert does not look at the 
thing in that way, and for my own part I am ready to see 
all the English classes morally dissected till further notice, 
and I am sure it will do them good, whatever it may do for 
the manager. For the rest, Mr. Jones has usually written 
better dialogue and risen to the comedy of his situations, 
and his subaltern characters have been better sketched. 
He has never had better acting. Mr. and Mrs. Maude 
are wholly admirable, Miss Leclercq’s masterly art will 
delight the connoisseurs, Mr. Hallard can make love 
without giving us the cold shivers, and in Miss Beatrice 
Ferrar, who plays the “‘ aggravating” Pamela, we have 
that rare creature an actress with a sense of comedy. 
When Miss Ferrar leaves the schoolroom and portrays the 
nubile maiden she will, I am sure, be infinitely enter- 
taining. 

At the Royalty Theatre the brothers Grossmith have 
produced a farce called ‘‘ Young Mr. Yarde,” in which the 
stock devices of the comic playwright are presented with 
some novelty, chiefly Ja haute nouveauté of the Paris 
milliner. The acting is the best part of the entertainment, 
though Mr. George Grossmith, like Mr. Arthur Roberts, 
is not an actor at all. They are both ‘‘drolls”; one is the 
droll of the drawing-room, the other is the droll of the 
market-place. C. G. C. 
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FINANCE 


WHAT TO BUY? 


THIS question is constantly asked in the City just now, 
and a satisfactory answer is by no means easy to give, 
Even the old-fashioned investment broker with twenty or 
thirty years’ experience finds the problem a difficult one to 
solve. In asking the question we do not of course refer 
to such speculative Stock Exchange securities as are 
little else than gambling counters. Bulls and bears may 
be left to look after themselves. If they want advice they 
can get it in abundance; sometimes it is disinterested, but 
more frequently it is not. If they come a cropper they 
deserve it, and they get little commiseration. The posi. 
tion of the investor is different. For a couple of months 
now the Stock Markets have been under the influence of 
dear money and political disquietude, and public 
securities have fallen in value. A depreciation on these 
grounds is often the opportunity for the investor who 
wishes to pick up stock cheap. There must be much 
money lying idle seeking investment, yet the facilities 
offered are not great. The fall that has taken place in 
stocks and shares has, all things considered, been mode- 
rate. What are known as “ gilt-edged” securities—such 
as the Funds and Corporation stocks—at present prices 
pay the investor but 2} to 2? per cent. Such a yield is 
considered much too low for the great bulk of investors 
with moderate means, and that these stocks should stand 
at the present relatively high figures is due to the ever- 
growing demand for them by banks, insurance offices, and 
big institutions, who must have a reserve in securities of 
the very highest quality. Hence many people in the City, 
rather than sella security which gives them only 2} per 
cent., prefer to pay 3} to 4 per cent. for money with which 
to carry on their business. 

In the event of a brighter political outlook, and a fall 
in the value of money which would probably be one of the 
results, ‘‘ gilt-edged ” securities would doubtless advance 
in price, but this consideration is of little weight with the 
general investor. A similar state of affairs exists with 
respect to the fixed charges of our principal English rail- 
way companies. To take Home Railway Ordinary 
stocks, the yield, as a fluctuating quantity, cannot be 
considered enticing. Several of them give a return of 
from 33 to 33 per cent., and, with one exception, all the 
large Companies have shown increases in traflics this half 
year. Increased gross earnings have not, however, of 
late signified increased net profits. The large absorption 
of earnings in improvements, working expenses, and 
wages bills, shown in the last half-yearly reports, have dis- 
abused investors of a belief in growing dividends. 
Foreign Government securities can be bought to pay 4, 5, 
6, and even 7 percent. An investor who thinks he knows 
something about Argentina or Brazil, and cares to back 
his belief, may make a profitable purchase of these stocks 
at present prices ; but the experience of Britishers in lend- 
ing money to South American States has not been a happy 
one; the tendency is still to transfer money into British 
and Colonial enterprises, and we do not regret it. 

As regards Colonial securities, we have recently dealt 
with the subject in various articles. The speculative 
investor may consider Colonial bonds worth attention, 
and he may regard them as possibly offering the prospect 
of an appreciation in capital as well as yielding a steady 
dividend. Commercial and industrial enterprises at present 
give the investor the greatest yield, and if such securities 
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be bought with due regard to the special circumstances 
attaching. to each individual security, the investor who 
prefers a fluctuating dividend may find good opportunities 
for investing his money.. One of the greatest dangers in 
this market is over-capitalisation. The losses incurred by 
the public in rushing for inflated shares at the time of the 
cycle boom, and for shares of over-capitalised companies 
financed in the Hooley manner, have done much to throw 
discredit upon the shares of industrial companies. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
FORMS OF POLICY 


PRESUMING an intending insurer to have selected an office on 
the lines indicated in these columns last week, he is confronted 
with the further question as to what form of policy will be best 
adapted for his purpose. In these days of keen competition an 
infinite variety is offered to him ; but really the choice is limited to 
three forms of policies of which all others are merely variants. In 
the first place come what are termed whole life policies. To take 
the cheapest form first, that without profits, this kind of insurance, 
though comparatively rare nowadays, is adapted for those who 
wish to insure a fairly large amount (relative to the annual 
premium) payable at death. The difference, however, between 
the cost of this, and a whole life policy with profits is slight, and 
those who adopt the latter form are consequently much more 
numerous. Deferring for another occasion the question of 
bonuses, which enters largely into this matter of with-profit policies, 
we may pass on to the next and increasingly popular class, that of 
endowment insurance. 

The principle of endowment policies is that the sum is payable 
at the end of a fixed period from the date of the first premium, if 
not a claim by death before. Thus, a man aged thirty can have 
the. capital sum paid to him in twenty-five, thirty, or thirty-five 
years, according to his choice, the liability of the company in case 
of the death before such periods remaining the same as in the 
case of the whole life policy. The premiums are, of course, 


- higher than those on whole life policies, but the advantages are 


very great. In many cases it is much more advantageous to 
have a provision for old age than to leave a sum of money to 
beneficiaries who are capable of taking care of themselves. For 
instance, a man marrying at thirty has a reasonable expectation 
that by the time he reaches sixty-five or seventy his children 
will be grown up and self-supporting, while his own earning 
capacity may have become restricted. The attraction which 
endowment insurances have for many people may be judged 
from the official figures. As recently as the year 1886, less than 
a sixteenth of the total value of the total policies issued con- 
sisted of endowment policies. In 1896 the ratio of endowment 
insurances to the total approximated to one-fifth. 

Another important form of policy is called “ term insurances ”— 

that is, insurance for a limited period without profits, and without 
any right to payment of principal at the end of the term. There 
are not a few people who at a certain period of their lives have tem- 
porary responsibilities of a heavy nature. The education of a large 
family, the repayment of money borrowed to acquire a business, are 
cases in point. The very fact that the monetary strain on him is 
very heavy makes it impossible for him to pay large additional 
sums in the shape of insurance. For a relatively low cost, however, 
he can provide for the event of his death in the intervening period ; 
and if he outlives it, the need for further insurance ceases. 
_ Every insurer should carefully consider his own circumstances 
in deciding which of these three forms of policy is likely to suit 
him, and to limit the amount of his premiums to a prudent sum, 
for many have involved themselves in difficulty and ultimate loss 
by taking out policies which they were unable to maintain. 


INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS: A WARNING 


_ No class of security offers a better inducement for the profitable 
ivestment of money than industrial companies, but none present 
greater pitfalls for the unwary. The contrast of promises with 
Performances within a very short period is frequently disastrous. 
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Two have come to our notice this week. A little more than a year 
ago a Company was brought out to acquire patent rights in a 
machine for scrubbing floors. The public were asked to pay 
£50,000 for the patent, and investors were told to apply quickly 
for the shares, or they might have to pay a premium for them. 
The Company is now being wound up, and this patent, for which 
the public were asked to give £50,000, was recently put up for 
sale by the liquidator, when the best offer was from one of the 
original patentees, who refused to give more than {£200 for it! 
The other instance if the Ormonde Cycle Company, Limited, 
formed in the early part.of last year.. The accountants’ certifiaate 
stated that the profits for 1896 had been £10,292, and an 
estimate of £14,000 was made of the profits for 1897, espe- 
cially as additional capital was being put into the business 
in order to.enable the Company to increase the capacity 
of the works, which were said to be totally inadequate to execute 
the orders received. Instead of a 10 per cent. dividend, which was 
promised, shareholders have only had a miserable interim dividend 
of £1,887, and instead of the profits being largely increased, as 
had been expected, they have amounted since the formation of the 
Company.toa sum equivalent to only £4,740 per annum—less than 
half the profits for 1896. Shareholders are. still told that. the 
demand for the Company’s machines. has been.so great that the 
works are unable to cope with ,the business.,...Now the object. of 
the formation of the Company. was.to remedy.this defect. Instead 
of doing so the results are not half what were obtained by the old 
works. In view of these ghastly results it is interesting to note 
that the vendors get £70,000 for the business. 


NOTES 


Dear money and political uneasiness ,have combined to upset 
the Stock Markets this week. Stockbrokers paid comparatively 
little attention to the fact that the bill brokers were going daily to 
the Bank and paying 4 per cent. for accommodation, but they were 
much impressed when they had to. pay a contango of 3} to 4 per 
cent. upon Consols, and were told that it was due to the Bank 
borrowing upon the stock. They therefore began to talk of the 
possibility of a § per cent. Bank rate. As regards politics, markets 
have been kept in a remarkably nervous state owing to the accu- 
mulation of evidence of naval activity in various parts of the 
British Empire. The nervousness was all the more acute owing 
to the fact that there was no abatement of this activity on the 
announcement that a settlement of the Fashoda incident might be 
regarded as assured. During the last day or two City men have 
been asking whether possibly the naval preparations may not be 
designed with a view to the prosecution of a more active policy in 
the Far East rather than in anticipation of political developments 
in Europe. There is still some talk in the City of a possible depo- 
sition of the Khedive and the declaration of a British protectorate 
over Egypt, and in some quarters it is thought that the Guildhall 
Banquet on Wednesday next may give a little light as to the 
reasons for the present political unrest which is causing so much 
anxiety in financial circles. 

On Monday next the annual meeting of J. & P. Coats, 
Limited, will be held in Glasgow, and we understand that a pro- 
posal to split the shares will be brought forward. The £10 shares at 
present stand at about 67, and it is argued that ten or fifty £1 shares 
would stand at a higher market price than one £10 share. This 
is very likely. The directors, however, have announced that they 
will only consider a proposal to split the shares on a requisition of 
one-fourth of the shareholders, exclusive of the board. Conse- 
quently shareholders in favour of splitting are combining their 
forces for the purpose of laying the matter before the directors. 


NEW ISSUE 


The directors of the North Mount Lyell Copper Company, Limited, 
announce an issue of £200,000 5 per cent. first mortgage debentures at 
par, redeemable at £105 on June 30, 1908, or at any previous date during 
their currency after July 1, 1900, at £110 per cent. It is pointed out that 
the issue was preferentially offered to shareholders on April 29 last, and 
that since that date applications have been received for £85,000, leaving 
an unsubscribed balance of £115,000, which has been guaranteed, and is 
now offered for public subscription. Particularsare given in the prospectus. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“THE NEW KIPLING” 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Mr. HENLEY’ article on “the new Kipling” was read here with 
‘great entertainment. One point Mr. Henley, in common with 
most of the other critics, seems to have overlooked, and as this 
point seems to me one of importance, I hope you will print this 
tetter. 

It is five years, all told, since Mr. Kipling last sent out a 
<ollection of short stories. ‘ Many Inventions” was published in 
‘7893, and written anywhere between 1889 and that date ; and we 
‘may safely assume that “The Day’s Work” represents not so 
snuch the Mr. Kipling of to-day as the Mr. Kipling of the last five 
or six years. It is, therefore, incorrect to talk about “the new 
Kipling.” Indeed, I should not be surprised if the “Jungle 
Books” and “The Seven Seas” and “Captains Courageous” 
avere later in date of execution than the volume just issued. 
Perhaps, and more rightly, one ought to regard the entire five 
volumes as a whole, in which no one part is more recent and 
‘sepresentative of the present man than anyother part. ‘The new 
iipling” should therefore not be regarded as new, but merely as 
‘0 many links in a chain reaching from 1893 or thereabouts to the 
«late of publication. In conclusion, I beg to state that Mr. 
“1enley has no warmer admirer than PETTY CURY. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


MR. WATTS-DUNTON 
Yo the Editor of THE OvTLooK 


Your dual review of “Aylwin” is amusing and useful, pre- 
senting two extremes ; but why does your first reviewer speak of 
the author as belonging fifteen years ago to “an eapiring literary 
and artistic coterie”? Mr. Watts-Dunton’s admirers will find 
balm in the second most appreciative notice of his book ; but may 
{, as an admirer of the “coterie” in question, say that it is bosh 
to write of Rossetti, Morris, and Swinburne as “expiring”? We 
smay like or dislike Morris as a writer. I like him. But, for good 
vr evil, he has been, and still is, one of the greatest literary and 
artistic forces of the half.century. I feel sure you agree, or I should 
siot write so frankly. PRE-RAPHAELITE. 

{Most certainly we agree. The place of these three men in 
English letters and art is, of course, assured. The word “ expiring ” 
in the sentence quoted was clearly intended by the reviewer to be 
taken in its literal sense. —ED. OUTLOOK. ] 


“A FLIGHT OF PENGUINS” 
To the Editor of THE OuTLOoK 


In THE OUTLOOK for October 29, you have a sonnet by Mary 
Saldwin, “ Dakota Wheatfields,” the penultimate line of which 
gave me pause. “A flight of penguins ’gainst the sky ” would 
indeed be a sight for sair een, comparable only to De Rougemont’s 
flying wombats, mentioned in the Wide World Magazine. 

To endow a penguin with powers of flight is poetic license with 
a vengeance. The poor bird has only two scaly flippers, which 
enable it to swim superbly ; but it-couldn’t fly a yard to save its 
Jife. J. RANSOME CORDER. 

Kenilworth House, Malvern, November 1. 


SPORT AND SLAUGHTER 


Zo the Editor of Tut OurLoox 


“It May be sport, but I’m d——d if you can call it pleasure.” 

Many readers no doubt agreed with that remark, quoted by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell in his last article in THE OUTLOOK, but in 
a sense quite different from that in which he used it. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has a keen appreciation for the beauties 
@f Nature, and it is unfortunate that his impressions are frequently 
associated with the taking of some creature’s life. 

Cannot he enjoy the “first breath of winter” without wanting 
to kill a graceful stag? 

Is it not possible for him to detive some pleasure from a 
‘Highland river “ full of promise and full of mystery,” as he puts it, 
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without “resuming operations with a fly of tougher materials, 
fully three inches long,” and not be satisfied until “a salmon fresh 
from the tide, in due time, lies high and dry in the twilight— 
one of the most perfectly beautiful of all living creatures”? 

Another of your contributors, “L. E. P.,” evidently finds jt 
impossible to enjoy “an October gallop” without robbing some 
vixen of her cub and killing it in cold blood. 

When will such “sports” cease to afford interest to men of 
refinement ? 

Are they any better than the “sportsmen,” so universally 
denounced nowadays, who pride themselves on the number of 
head of game they “bag” in a season? It is true THE OuTLooK 
sportsmen have the decency to confine their “operations” to one 
creature at atime, but then the others do not pose as lovers of 
Nature. 

I, for one, rejoice at the increasing popularity of those sports 
in the pursuit of which the fullest enjoyment can be obtained 
without inflicting suffering on the “most perfectly beautiful of all 
living creatures.” OLIVER ST. JOHN, 

Catford. 


ANOTHER WORD WITH THE ADMIRALTY 
To the Editor of Tut OUTLOOK 


Could not something more be done by the naval authorities 
to secure recruits from the Highlands? A correspondent speaks 
for Liverpool in the last OUTLOOK ; I speak for the Highlands, 
The Navy, somehow, has never attracted the Highlander ; and, 
although there could no doubt be several reasons given for this, 
one is that he has not seen enough of it. Lately the Channel 
Fleet has been sent to a number of places on the West coast ; but 
something more is required. It may be that the Celt does not 
take kindly to the sea ; but there is the case, say, of the Lewis- 
man, who has in him a large strain of Norse blood. He is “handy 
in a boat,” as they say in the North, and the sea is, in a sense, his 
natural element. It has been said, and truly, that the superfluous 
youth of the Island of Lewis alone could man a couple of battle- 
ships. The establishment of a depdt of the Royal Naval Reserve 


at Stornoway has brought many Lewismen into that branch of the . 


service. A training ship might prove an equal attraction to young 
lads. And these lads would bea credit to the Navy ; while, as 
Lewis is notoriously “congested,” their finding a useful occupation 
in this way would tend to the solution of a problem which is getting 
more and more difficult. The Government has been urged to 
consider the propriety of establishing a training ship at Campbel- 
town, or Oban, or Portree. The last of these places would pro- 
bably be the best suited for such an experiment. 
Edinburgh. SCOT. 


IRELAND AND HER UNIVERSITIES 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The brilliant inaugural address given by Sir Rowland Blennet- 
hassett on “ European Culture, its Sources and Bearing on National 
Life,” at the Cork Literary and Scientific Institution, again directs 
our attention to the Queens Colleges and their anomalous position. 
At present it appears that the negotiations for the foundation of a 
Catholic University are in abeyance ; whether through the excessive 
demands of the hierarchy or through the opposition of Protestant 
supporters of the Government only the initiated can tell. But as 
this would have at once forced on the reconsideration of the po- 
sition of the Colleges, it would be a great pity to pass them over 
because the other matter had dropped. The salaries are for the 
most part inadequate, the buildings are inadequate, and the annual 
grant for working expenses, not increased for over thirty-five years, 
it would bea mere euphemism to style “ inadequate,” since practical 
teaching in science has grown up within that period. If Govern 
ment maintain these institutions, they have no right to starve 
them. 

The Colleges cannot look for private aid so long as they are 
exclusively staffed by the executive Government, and exclusively 
controlled by the Presidents and Professors who are the Govern- 
ment nominees. And, while Belfast is a wealthy city, Cork, and 
still more Galway, lack the wealth, if they had the will, to rival the 
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‘vate munificence that have made Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham great academic centres. 

The reorganisation of the University of London now in pro- 
gress, the approaching creation of a University centre for Birming- 
ham, will make the position of the Royal University of Ireland as 
a purely Examining University still more anomalous, and give still 
greater weight to Sir Rowland’s repeated pleas for the creation of 
provincial universities in Ireland. 


Cork, October 26. M. H. 


1 the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In Canada, as in the United States of America, there is not 
the slightest difficulty about incorporating Catholic, Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Methodist, Baptist, and other 
Universities, though some very ingenious devices are occasionally 
employed to get over legal difficulties. Some of the bitterest 
opponents of the movement for the establishment of a Catholic 
University for Ireland are Nonconformists, though their brethren 
abroad go in for separate Universities just as we do. 

If Ireland were as prosperous as England and Scotland, what 
an addition would there not be to the Revenue from the Excise, 
Customs, Stamps and Post Office as at present raised? Why 
there would be sufficient to admit of a considerable reduction in 
the taxation of Great Britain. I think it may be truly said that 
the taxpayers in England and Scotland are paying additional 
taxes owing to the lack of a Catholic University in Ireland. It is 
useless to expect the Irish people to carry on great commercial or 

industrial enterprises without a sound education combined with a 
technical training. The first step, therefore, towards any real and 
permanent improvement of the Irish people ought to be the es- 
tablishment, in the vicinity of Dublin, of a thoroughly equipped 
Catholic University, with power to affiliate to it Catholic Colleges 
in England and Scotland, so that its benefits may be extended even 
to the descendants of Irishmen in Great Britain. 


London, S.W. B OS. 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


FROM NEAR THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


Fort Constantine, Wukon River, W.-WL.T., Canada, 
April 19, 1898. 

My DEAR MOTHER,—As you will suppose, mails in this 
country are few and far between. I got your letter, dated 
August 30, 1897, some time in March 1898; and as we cannot 
send any more letters out by the ice-route, but have to wait until 
the river breaks up, probably some time in May, I have not been 
in a great hurry to answer. 

In the future we should be able to hear from one another 
sooner, as many new routes are being opened up. I am sorry if 
you are sorry that I am further away, but on the other hand 
everything here looks towards a bright future. The country is 
immensely big and enormously rich, and there is no reason why 
one shouldn’t have a little share. Indeed, so far, I have one 
claim worth at least £1,000, and very probably it may sell in the 
spring for £2,000. If I were at liberty now, I might wonk it myself, 
and make even more out of it. 

I have another claim staked out and not yet recorded, and 
Some of our fellows are. out now prospecting on a creek not far off, 
and that, if good enough, will make another; for of course 
comrades come first. 

In other ways, too, I am gathering in “oof.” For instance, 
small etchings, 6 inches by 10 inches, of places around sell for 
from £3 to £5 each, and as a kind of a sort of a doctor I make— 
or shall make—a nice little bit: £1 to £3 per visit I have 
received. But, of course, other things are correspondingly high, 
and luxuries are practically non-existent. To outsiders (i.e. not 
Police) for instance—flour is 4s., tea 6s., coffee 6s., tobacco Ios., 

S 3s. per Ib. Canned milk 6s. a tin, and such things as 
Potatoes or fresh things of any kind, except meat, are not obtain- 
able. Fortunately moose and cariboo are plentiful still in the 
winter, and we get them very easily. 

The winter here seems to be very similar to that of the North. 
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West, and this one has been very mild. Just now the weather is 
perfection, bright sunshine all day taking the snow fast, and slight 
frosts every night, making good walking, &c. If this continues 
the river will break up earlier than usual. 

Most of the stories told of the wealth of this country are true 
enough. Gold, and coarse gold at that, seems to exist all through 
it, and during the coming few years many fortunes will be lost and 
won here. Tell —— —— that any good (i.e. well-backed) company 
should do well, and especially the Canadian Railway, if they get 
what they want from the Government. If you have any control 
over your own capital, it would pay you to invest in some goo 
company, as this country is “all right” for years to come. ; 


June 19. 


Your letter, dated March 18, reached me to day. In future we 
should be able to communicate in at least two months, as the 
police are now running the mail from Dawson to Skaguay. 

Since I wrote last the country has put on its most gorgeous 
apparel, and at present it is without exception the most beautiful I 
ever saw. The colours of trees, hills, rivers, birds, butterflies, are 
most vivid, and in the enclosed poor attempts to reproduce some 
scenes for you no one colour is vivid enough to represent reality. 
The greens in particular are wonderful. I can imagine no finer 
trip for a man of leisure than to come in over one of the passes, 
Skaguay or Dyea, and after getting his stores, tent, stove, boat, 
and grub, over on to Lake Bennett, to come down the whole 
length of the Yukon River, just floating with the current, which is 
very swift, from four to seven miles per hour. He could transfer 
himself to river steamer at Circle City and get round to Victoria 
by ocean steamer, and during the trip would -see some grand 
scenery, from the beauty of the banks of the St. Lawrence, the 
wild, stern, aridness of the north shore of Lake Superior, the 
luxuriant beauty of the Lake of the Woods (Rat Portage), the 
immensity of the plains, the grandeur of the Rockies, with their 
rocks rising 8,000 feet sheer from the railway bed, the horn-like 
appearance of the Western Rocky Slope, the tree-clad mountainous 
sides of the inland seas, the rocks and mountains again in the 
passes, the lakes, rivers, cafions, rapids, and flats of the Yukon 
River, to the ocean voyage back to Victoria or on to San 
Francisco. 

Tell —— to tell her boys’ club that there is little fun in gold 
mining ; that the work is very hard and the food very poor. Even 
the mounted police have been on short rations all winter, and for 
some time had only 12 ounces flour and 4 ounces bacon a day; 
that many of them are frozen badly in the winter, and have toes, 
legs, fingers, arms, and noses taken off ; that the summer is hot, 
the mosquitoes swarm, forest fires are frequent ; that then only one 
in a hundred goes home with more money than he leaves with ; 
and if he dies, summer or winter, his fellow-miners have to burn a 
hole in the always frozen ground to put him into. Wages at £3 a day 
sounds grand ; but when meals are 14s. each and a bed 8s.a night, 
other things in proportion, where are the wages at the end of the 
day? Also that the noble Red Man is played out, and, as Artemus 
Ward said, “ These words is only writ sarkastical. Injuns is pison 
werever found”—poison morally and intellectually, besides being 
offensive to the olfactory nerves.—Your loving son, Cc 
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IN PASSING 


As an illustration of the lightness with which the French public 
are regarding what we over here have dubbed the “ Fashoda 
crisis,” the experiences of a cartoon specialist may not prove 
irrelevant. Turning over a batch of foreign cartoons, many of 
them French, he this week found only one drawing that related 
to Fashoda, a minor cartoon, and that in a Viennese illustrated 
journal! The French cartoonists had unanimously occupied 
themselves with home politics, with Dreyfus, and their Cabinet 
makers. The omission is significant of the attention, or rather 
lack of attention, which the French nation is at present bestowing 
upon a question which, viewed from this side of the Channel, 
appears, to say the least, momentous. 


Colonel Roosevelt—“ Three cheers for Teddy” is the popular 
Republican cry—is making things move in his candidature for the 
Governorship of New York State. Here is the pretty way in 
which one of his supporters has materialised the Democrstic 
war cry :— 

“ If your judges disobey you, 
Turn ’em down. 

With the wrong if they array you, 
Turn ’em down. 

Let them find out to their loss 

Who is judge and who is boss, 
Turn ’em“down. 


“Tf a man detects you cheating, 
. Knock him down 
When the ballot law you're beating 
Knock him down. 
Get your vote in anyhow. 
If he dares to make a row, 
Knock him down.” 


The Church of St. Mildred Bread Street, which was reopened 
last week with all the glory of civic state, is one of the most 
beautiful of Wren’s buildings. The proportions are perfect, and 
the carved woodwork, ascribed to Grinling Gibbons, unusually 
fine. Moreover, the destroying hand of the restorer has spared 
St, Mildred’s, and the church must be nearly the same in arrange- 
ment and appearance as, t was when Wren left it. It is one of 
the churches in which, as in St. Mary-at-Hill and St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, the architect tried the effect of a central cupola, which 
culminated in the incomparable dome of St. Paul’s. 


In the course of his opening lecture to the Public International 
Law Class in the University of Glasgow Mr. Galbraith Miller 
made some interesting remarks dfrofos the Tsar’s Rescript. 
Such documents, he declared, appear periodically, either after a 
period of war or before some impending calamity. The Rescript 
might be compared, he added, with the scheme attributed to 
Henry IV. of France, detailed by Sully in his Memoirs, and called 
forth by the Thirty Years’ War ; the scheme of the Abbé St. Pierre, 
published in 1713, the date of the Treaty of Utrecht ; the schemes 
of Bentham and Kant at the end of the eighteenth century ; the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance after the overthrow of Napoleon ; the 
proposed Conference of 1848, in which Lord Palmerston declined 
to take part ; and the abortive Circular of Napoleon III, issued 
in 1863, in view of the troubles then impending in Denmark, 
Germany, and Italy. But the Rescript ignored the fact that wars 
are now the affairs of nations rather than their rulers. 


Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, when at the Bar, defended a 
Scotsman for murder. A long and eloquent fight was in vain ; 
sentence of death was passed. Then began the condemned Scots- 
man to abuse his counsel, “I ha’ nae got justice the day,” he 
declared. “Possibly not ; but you'll get it in a fortnight,” was the 
crushing reply. 


This is how a correspondent of the //ome Journal, of New 
York, describes Mr. I. Zangwill’s movements when lecturing : 
“ He thrusts a finger and thumb into his waistcoat pocket, as if he 
were searching for a match or a sixpence ; then both hands are 
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buried in both waistcoat pockets ; when they emerge, they wif 
both be placed onjhis hips, or they will tug at. his necktie. Then 
one of his hands will go to his head, not to run his fingers th 

his bushy, black hair, but to softly pat his head in the queerest 
fashion, something the man would never do and never does when 
he is off the stage, and when he is not embarrassed. You wonder 
why he doesn’t take out his mouchoir, or take up his manuscript 
in order to give his poor hands something to do and to give him 
some relief. He finds a little relief by quaffing frequently from a 
tumbler.” The contents of the tumbler, we observe, are left to the 
reader’s imagination. 


“Take care you behave yourselves. Get away!” Thus the 
Hon. T. Sercombe Smith, the Acting Colonial Secretary at Hong 
Kong, to the troublesome villagers of Kammin. Reuter could not 
in a telegram do justice to the scene when Mr. Sercombe Smith 
gave their deserts to those who shut the gates of the village in the 
face of the British Commissioner’s party on their perambulation of 
the newly leased Kau-lung territory. We know by cable that 
Mr, Britisher Smith, after long negotiations, consented to receive a 
ieputation of penitent villagers. The men were drawn up in 

ine in the Murray Battery, Hong Kong, and Mr. Smith spoke his 

mind, concluding thus: “ Now, you are here to apologise. That 
is the British flag. That is the flag you have insulted. Now all 
you men kowtow to that flag three times.” The men, who had 
2een standing in the broiling sun all the time, fell down on their 
knees and solemnly kowtowed to the flag. As a parting shot, 
Mr. Smith said: “ Now, then, you can go about your business, 
and don’t repeat it, and when the British come over there mind 
your P’s and Q’s. Take care you behave yourselves. Get away!” 
The native report adds that the villagers slunk away, “ ¢hanking 
Mr. Smith for his kindness.” 


THE LION 


The Lion comes to meet you 
With a bland, emollient smile ; 
He says : “I’m going to eat you 
If I think it worth my while.” 
(Which he very frequently does.) 


He then becomes a party 
With a rough and ready air ; 

He says : “ Come on, my hearty, 
For I think I’ve room to spare.” 
(He is really most accommodating.) 


“ But, if you have a rifle, 
And your knees will let you aim, 
You may count the risk a trifle— 
‘Just a little bit o’ game.” 
(And, of course, you'll write a book.) 
From “ The New Noah's Ark,” by J. J. Bell (John Lane). 


To the list of publishers we must now add Thomas Holloway, 
of pill fame. He sends us “ Holloway’s Almanac and Family 
Friend,” a publication that should sell in quantities because tt 
costs nothing at all. The bull is our own. One side of the 
cover is occupied by a drawing representing a lady (who looks 
suspiciously like Miss Lily Hanbury) presenting another lady with 
a box of pills. The recipient is kneeling, and at the same time 
kisses the hem of the upright lady's skirt. A pot of ointment 
stands idly in the background. The inscription which surrounds 
this pathetic group reads— 


To cure thy ills, 

To ease thy pain, 
Pray take these pills 
And call again. 


Or at least it should do; but Mr. Thomas Holloway has dispensed 
with the poet, and tamely observes, “To cure thy ills, to ease thy 
pain, not fearing disappointment, take these, and evermore thou'lt 
bless.” Our version is decidedly the neater. We have, howevel, 
small hope that it will be adopted. 
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A story is told of a tramp who rang a doctor’s door bell, and 
asked the pretty woman who opened the door if she would be so 
kind as to ask the doctor if he had a pair of old pants he would 
kindly give away. “I’m the doctor,” said the smiling young 
woman, and the tramp fainted, 


Here is a true Prohibition story for Sir Wilfrid Lawson. A well- 
known Winnipeg gentleman was dining at Regina one night with 
the Lieut.-Governor of the North-West Territories, then a strictly 
Prohibition district, as far as laws could make it. In the middle of 
dinner—to the surprise of his guest—the Lieut.-Governor produced 
from a cupboard a large, handsomely-bound book labelled “ Holy 
Bible” in. gilt letters. “Grace during instead of before meat,” 
thought the guest ; “a queer notion, but we're in prairie wilds.” 
And yet the grave and reverend Governor was unscrewing a little 
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cap carefully concealed in the cover of the Bible, and—yes! out 
flowed whiskey in abundance. The Bible, in fact, was hollow, and 
lined with tin. It had been captured that day from an enterprising 
bookseller, whose trade was advancing by leaps and bounds. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


In Samothrace there lived a woman who was passing beautiful. 
And many brave men came to woo her, but she denied them all. 
And one, bolder than the rest, inquired of her if she took no 
thought of the time when her beauty should fade and_vanish 
away. 

And she answered him, saying, ‘‘ That is just the reason why 
I will not trust myself with any of you.” 

T. W. H. Crosland, in“ The Dome.” 


A JOURNEY OF DESPAIR 











PEACE (lorling up the road to Disarmament) :—Poor beast, how can he reach the goal ! 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


FAIRY TALES 


Once upon a time there were really fairy tales. There 
were enchanted princes dressed @ Ja Watteau, dragons of 
the politest behaviour, real fairies with spangles and tinsel 
and wands and pasteboard chariots which conveyed them 
about like a celestial hansom. The language they used 
came direct from the sa/on. Nobody could behave more 
prettily and with less resemblance to the exigencies of 
modern or ordinary life. Ifthe ideal is the unreal, nothing 
could be more ideal than the heroes and heroines and 
scaly villains of the ‘‘ Bibliotheque Bleu” or the ‘‘ Contes 
des Fées.” 

But we have changed all that, and by ‘‘ we” I mean 
such of us as have tried to find out the actual tales told 
among the folk. Our heroines dip not their dainty fingers 
into rose water; they speak in words very easily to be 
comprehended of the vulgar ; some of our characters even 
use language not altogether adapted to the tympana of 
ears polite. What we lose in grace, perhaps, we gain in 
fun, and, at any rate, the little ones seem to follow the 
adventures of our homely heroes with as open eyes and 
mouths as they do those of the more prettily costumed 
puppets of the ancien régime of folk-tales. It was the 
Grimms who began the more modern fashion of telling 
folk-tales in the manner in which the folk tell them, just 
as it was Charles Perrault who started the fashion of 


' embellishing them till they were fit to enter the Court of 


the Grand Monarque. 

Yet even with Perrault there is very little of the truly 
‘‘ fairy” element in those tales of his that have caught on 
with child audiences. Cinderella’s fairy godmother—not 
of course the Drury Lane version—has none of the gauzy 
wings and other appurtenances of the theatrical fairy ; 
Blue Beard does without fairy aid altogether, and so does 
Red Riding Hood in the original version, in which it is a 
passing hunter that rescues the loitering grand-daughter 
from the gullet of the wolf. In reality true fairies are 
conspicuously absent from the fairy tales told among the 
people. Their fairies are the ‘‘Good People” who live 
inside the green mounds and only occasionally interfere 
with the doings of mere mortals. A plausible theory has 
been started that this kind of fairy is a dim recollection of 
the time when the short pre-Aryan inhabitants of Europe 
really did dwell in mounds and were occasionally seen 
outside them. 

That is the general tendency of modern research about 
folk-tales. The pundits of the Folklore Society attempt 
to trace in these fabelle aniles traces of old-world customs 
resembling the manners of contemporary savages. Thus, 
quite recently, Mr. Clodd, the whilom president of the 
Folklore Society, has attempted to trace in the English 
folk-tale of Zom Tit Tot—an admirably told variant of the 
Grimm story of Rumpelstiltskin—the custom of putting a 
taboo on the name of a king, a god, or a demon, which is 
found among savages throughout the world. So, too, in 
the story of Cinderella Mr. Andrew Lang at one time 
thought he recognised the curious custom of “ borough 
English,” in which the eldest son or daughter inherits at 
least the family hearth, round which the great ancestral 
rights used to cluster. The ogres of fairy tales on these 
lines are reminiscences of true cannibals, and the speaking 
animals and talking apple-pips recall the time when to the 
savage, as to the child, no distinction is made between 
animate and inanimate nature. 
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I am afraid the youngsters remain cold to all this anti. 
quarian enthusiasm about the original meaning of the 
curious antics in which ‘‘ Grimm’s goblins ” indulge, 
do not want to have it proved that it is quite natural fora 
child or a savage to believe that apple-pips can speak or 
that giants can pop their souls into eggs inserted in the 
bodies of ducks, swimming in lakes in the centre of an 
island, the exact geographical limits of which may te 
described as East of the Sun and West of the Moon. The 
more the incidents of a fairy tale sin against the laws of 
vratsemblance the better the youngsters like it; and they 
enjoy them, not because they are natural, but because they 
recognise their impossibility. These unnatural incidents 
have the same charm to them as those day-dreams of our 
youth, when we reckoned out what we should do when we 
were kings, or poets, or stockbrokers, or whatever 
heroic ideal we intended to carry out. 

After all, if impossibility is to be the test of the charm 
of folk-tales to the youthful mind, the earlier class of folk. 
tales might put in a claim. Prince Charming, and the 
White Cat, and the Yellow Dwarf, and the rest of the 
dramatis persone which the Countess d’Aulnoy and 
others of her school put upon the mimic stage of the fairy 
tale, formed equally part of the impossible world, unknown 
to the philosophy of Mrs. Elizabeth Prig. And certainly 
they have greater claim to the title of fairy tales than the 
rougher products of the rustic muse, from whose some 
what reluctant lips we have in these latter days caught 
the true accents of the folk-tale. Among the eighteenth- 
century contes des fées, and among them alone, do we get 
that eminent product of civilisation, the fairy of the fairy 
tale, invented and trained in the French sa/ons of the last 
century, copied and adapted by the German romanticists 
of this, till the Tom Tit Tots and Ashiepatties of the folk 
would be astonished to find their lineal descendants 
masquerading in chiffons of the best. 

Theoretically the fairy tale ought to be as popular with 
children of the larger growth. We, too, in our tales, look 
for the Something-other-than-Here-and-Now, and we like 
to take it short. Some of us go to India, others to the 
South Seas, for this kind of commodity ; but others are 
content to become as little children, and enter once again 
the world of wonders, where nothing ever happens as in 
the world of which we are so tired. I suspect that half 
the popularity that has attached to the many collections 
of folk-tales that have been issued of recent years has been 
due to one simple cause. The parents like to read fairy 
tales before passing them on to their children. It is an 
appropriate way of drinking once more at the Fountain of 
Eternal Youth. JoserH JAcoBs. 


YOUNG ENGLAND—I. 


I coup make friends to-day. I could bribe a ‘‘ Lower 
School” and play Father Christmas in a Royal nursery. 
My table is groaning under the season’s gift-books. 
There are Hentys and Manville Fenns and large flat 
things with coloured pictures of things still larger and 
flatter. The years fall from me and I recall distant birth- 
days. There was Kingston—to-day there is no Kingston; 
I believe there is a gentleman called Clark Russell, but he 
is of the moderns. There was Kingston. My father seat 
me two each fourth of July ; one would have been plenty, 
a gift worthy of the day, but, generous man, he sent mé 
two. I devoured them, loaned them, re-devoured them— 
and wondered where he found the money to send me two. 
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Two! I was twelve or thereabouts, and passing rich on 
a weekly sixpence. 

To-day the fourth of July awakens no thoughts of 
Kingston, nor even Marryat—there was a boy at school 
who got about twenty Marryats all bound alike sent 
himin a box. To-day I am arbitrarily requested to cast 
my eye over a pile of boy-fiction and draw up a report. 
And then there are the large and flat things with the 
larger and flatter pictures to be reported on as well. 

It is good fun turning over one’s Henty—now I come 
to think of it, 1 remember Henty—‘‘ The Young Franc- 
Tireurs,” was it not? There were three Hentys to begin 
with; but a voracious boy who frequents these rooms 
has walked off with two—helped himself to a birth- 
day, in fact—and I am left with ‘‘Under Wellington’s 
Command” (Blackie). I have examined the book. The 
pictures are mighty good, better than any of my decade 
(I was too late for ‘‘ the sixties”), and the story is history 
made personal. Henty has long ago discovered the secret 
of making his boy reader chum up, so to speak, with 
another boy a bit older, and the young boy sits tight and 
admires and sucks in a lot of unconscious history, while 
the older boy does the hard work ‘‘ Under Wellington’s 
Command.” The odds are that the real boy will get 
impatient with his years; but he will form notions about 
soldiering and the general conduct of life that will stand 
him in good stead later on. I myself panted impatiently, 
longing for that ripe hour to strike which should see me 
don the Queen’s uniform. I should have been a terror to 
the French, and, in a lesser degree, to the Russian. In- 
stead, I went into a bank. Most of us do go into a 
bank. 

Years ago I believed in these creatures. Had I opened 
“Vince the Rebel ; or the Sanctuary in the Bog” I should 
have credited Manville Fenn with a lengthy stay in 
Ireland. ‘‘The Dingo Boys; or the Squatters of Wallaby ” 
would have found me equally firm in my belief that the 
same author had explored Australia ; and ‘‘ Nic Revel: a 
White Slave’s Adventures in Alligator Land” would have 
testified to Mr. Fenn’s lengthy residence in the neighbour- 
hood of Fashoda. ‘‘How these men do get about!” I 
would have exclaimed. There was that Kingston, equally 
at home in tropical forest or Antarctic region, equally 
familiar with the Pampas (delightful spot!) and the 
" prairies (that got on fire) of distant Arizona; the Malay 
States and Central Siberia were so many Regent Streets 
tohim. And so it is with Mr. Manville Fenn. Mr. Fenn’s 
latest work is entitled ‘‘ Draw Swords” (Chambers), and 
this time we are in India—where has Mr. Fenn not taken 
us to? The book has all the qualities of the Henties, 
though it is a trifle less accurate as history. But 
it is not with the book that I shall now deal, but the 
author. As suggested above, I had pictured these 


writers as travel-stained, travel-worn gentry, men who 
had seen every available inch of this earth. I dined 
opposite Mr. Fenn the other day, and he looked ex- 
actly like any other home-abiding citizen. The tanned 
and sun-dried visage of a De Rougemont he had not: I 
have seen many first-leave subalterns whom the tropics 


had scorched to a more ardent brown. It occurred to me, 
then, that these men do not go to the Pampas or to Delhi 
or to the trackless wilds of the West and Tartar deserts. 
They Stay at home and do it all. They read books of 
history and travel and the Wide World Magasine, and 
fom these sources are evolved ‘‘ Diamond Dyke ; or the 

© Farm on the Veldt,” ‘‘O’er Tartar Deserts; or 
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English and Russian in Central Asia” (Chambers). Has 
Mr. Ker been there? Has Mr. Fred A. Ober, whose 
‘* Under the Cuban Flag” -(D. Nutt) treats so handsomely 
of adventure in the late revolution, been there; or is he, as 
the chemists say, merely a by-product ? 

They go far, these writers of boys’ books, and they 
have a knack of lighting on the very matters that stir 
imagination from the outset. Here is David Lawson 
Johnston introducing us to ‘‘The White Princess of the 
Hidden City” (Chambers), a Central American romance 
and full of the mystery which surrounds the old nameless 
remnants of an unknown civilisation. Central America 
and Yucatan are besprinkled with remains of an earlier 
occupation, and Mr. Johnston, or anybody else for that 
matter, can romance over these ruins sure of an audience. 
Wonder is one of the passions. 

Variety, too, there is in these stories for the young. 
‘* The Turkish Automaton: a Tale of the Time of Catherine 
the Great of Russia” (Blackie), deals with a mechanical 
chessplayer and a Pole who took refuge inside the figure, 
and won his games for him. Mr. Robert Leighton goes 
further north in his ‘‘ Pilots of Pomona,” and gives us a 
sea story. For Messrs. Blackie, the publishers of this 
spirited and unflagging narrative, as of so many other 
stories that are sure of an eager audience of young folk, 
we have nothing but praise. Their books are good books, 
and the get-up of them is excellent. ‘‘ Baron Munchausen,” 
an old favourite, has not been forgotten. Messrs. Gardner, 
Darton have sent him out again with some very amusing 
pictures; and another evergreen, ‘‘ The Arabian Nights,” 
has had justice done it at the capable hands of Messrs. 
Service & Paton. A decided idea it was of Mr. George 
Laurence Gomme to select some of the choicest historical 
stories in English romantic literature, and weld them into 
‘“The Queen’s Story Book” (Constable). Froissart’s 
Chronicles are laid under contribution, and Mr. George 
Prince Regent James, Lord Lytton, and dear old Thackeray, 
Scott, Beaconsfield, Defoe, Harrison Ainsworth, among a 
host. The bestower of this book, with its hundreds of fine 
passages, will be doing some service to literature, as well 
as presenting a choice volume. Another happy idea was 
that of Mr. Gilliat, who has taken the ballad of ‘‘ John 
the Reeve,” in Bishop Percy’s collection, and turned it to 
comic uses with the happiest results. There is a quaint- 
ness, and at the same time a fidelity to the period, about 
‘* The King’s Reeve and how he supped with his Master” 
(Seeley), which gives it distinction among the mass of 
boyish literature from which it has been selected. 


REVIEWS 


OUR POET LAUREATE 


By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate, 
London: Macmillan. 9s. 


“Lamia’s Winter Quarters.” 
With ro Illustrations. 


WHENEVER Mr. Alfred Austin appears, as it were, in poet’s mufti, 
he would seem to be at his best. To roam with him in “The 
Garden that I Love,” which afterwards became “ Veronica’s Gar- 
den,” is a pleasure which many have frankly enjoyed. In “ Lamia’s 
Winter Quarters” we have an agreeable sequel, ina mixture of 
prose and verse, to the volumes we have just named. Prefixed to 
it are some graceful lines to the Queen. The poet of the narrative 
—whom Mr. Austin modestly differentiates from himself (the 
narrator)—with his wife and friends makes a charming journey, 
which terminates in Florence. The result is very pleasant 
Through shrewd and kindly eyes we see in a framework of beauti- 
ful scenery the rural Tuscan, “frank without being free ; deferential, 
but never servile; not without a fine reserve, yet with never a 
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touch of shyness.” “They can never see you, never speak 
to you, too often ; and, whenever they speak, they smile. For thou- 
sands of years, morning has risen upon. the world, but without any 
diminution in its freshness ; and it. is the same with their Buon 
giorno, signore! their Felice sera, sua signoria/ ... Every time 
they say these things, they mean them ; nor do they ever tire of 
the iterated and reiterated courtesies of life. The undeferential 
nod of Northern manners, the mumbled recognition, the slipshod 
salutation, would seem shocking, as lacking in human piety.” 

Against that set the characterisation of the Italian servant, 
whose charm would seem to be of a more recondite kind :—“ They 
wait on you with a smile, and minister to. your need with copious 
conversation. They will end by giving you all you ask for; but 
you must ask, and you must not.expect that, having asked for it 
ninety-nine times, you will. get it the hundredth without asking 
for it again. That would be to defraud them, and you as well, of an 
opportunity of talk, the thing they love most in the world. More- 
over, they have an invincible objection to being made methodical ; 
nor can you give them greater pleasure than to ask them to do the 
work naturally pertaining to somebody else. The cook would be 
delighted to nurse the baby, . . . . the butler would eagerly go in 
search of the vegetables.” . 

There are a number of pretty verses in the book. The poet 
was naturally moved at the grave of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 
and by such diverse circumstances as the birthday of. Lamia and 
the death of the youngest daughter of his contadini. To claim an 
original quality for these verses were superfluous ; there is a rather 
broad hint in the book that Mr. Austin is insensible to the charms 
of a departure from recognised modes. Let it be said that he utters 
some quatrains which—we speak without disparagement—address 
themselves to a juvenile rhetorician of taste with considerable 
force. For instance, the mountain, after reminding the sea that 
the winds are independent of the waves, remarks : 


“ But I their vain insanity survey, 
And on my silent brow I let them beat. 
What is there it is worth my while to say 
To storm or sleet? 


For hate and love I have nor love nor hate ; 
To be alone is not to be forlorn : 
The only armour against pitiless Fate 
Is pitying scorn.” 
But the sea answers : 


“ You in your lofty loneliness disdain 
Suffering below and comfort from above. 
The sweetest thing in all the world is pain 
Consoled by love.” 


Other verses, of a descriptive cast, have the directness of the 
picture-book, just as these have the directness of a really inspired 
copybook. In this ease of manner, this lack of pretension, there 
is something to admire. 

In an excellent paraphrase of a Greek idyll and some render- 
ings from the Italian, as well as in much brightly conveyed in- 
formation, Mr. Austin convinces us once more that he is a scholar 
of ability and discrimination. Lamia has, too, a bright wit, 
as the following “bull” testifies :—“ 1 ave a conscience, which I 
showed by declaring it at the frontier, as I heard it was contra- 
band. I proved to be right ; it was confiscated, and I have got on 
very comfortably without it ever since.” Too good to be lost is 
the story of the railway traveller (an American) whose attention 
was drawn to Pisa, at which place there was a stoppage of seven 
or eight minutes. As the train moved on he solemnly said to his 
informant, “I thank you, sir, for showing me Pisa. I should not 
have liked to return to the States without having seen Pisa.” 


BEAUTIFUL TALK 
“Wisdom and Destiny.” By Maurice Maeterlinck. Translated 
by Alfred Sutro. London: George Allen. 6s. net. 
THIS is a volume which may be classified as beautiful talk, talk 
that, by the hypnotism of melody (well sustained by the translator), 
compels us to recognise completeness in its casual flow. M. Maeter- 
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linck is not concerned with “systems ” ; his reading is too Copious 
for us to “derive” him. Whoever would refer him to Plot 
Novalis, Marcus Aurelius, &c., may stay his hand. Even the yp. 
learned have M. Maeterlinck’s message by heart, for it is from the 
Bible : .“ The kingdom of heaven is within you.” 

When we called this volume beautiful talk, we implicitly 
excused ourselves from criticising whatever may seem inconsistent 
or superfluous in its contents. We see the author examining ideas 
through a kaleidoscope, in which variety of manner justifies Tepe. 
tition of matter. As for the matter, it is the great subject of 
beauty and happiness, and the Aow of their attainment. He is, 
says M. Sutro, “no longer trying to ‘express the inexpressible’ 
but in all simplicity to tell what he sees.” We do not, ho 
prefer “ Wisdom and Destiny” to “ The Treasure of the Humble? 
for that work contains the priceless essay on silence—an essay 
which lays bare the psychology of the prophets, and shows how 
eyes may be unsealed and ears unstopped. In “ Wisdom and 
Destiny” is a firmer objectivity and a less dominant note of 
personality. 

Wisdom, according to M. Maeterlinck, is in the nature of *q 
craving of soul.” “Reason defends and withdraws ; forbids, 
rejects, and destroys. Wisdom advances, attacks, and adds.” “It 
is from reason that justice springs, but goodness is born of wisdom,” 
“ Wisdom, perhaps, is only the sense of the infinite applied to our 
moral life.” - From this sense of the infinite we take it that the 
wisdom of M. Maeterlinck is able to perceive that “ supreme virtue 
consists in the knowledge of what should be done,” and that, while 
“ sacrifice may be a flower that virtue will pluck on its road... .; 
it was not to gather this flower that virtue sets forth on its 
travels.” “It is a grave error,” he adds, “to think that the beauty 
of soul is most clearly revealed by the eager desire for sacrifice; 
for the soul’s fertile beauty resides in its consciousness, in the 
elevation and power of its life.” “In the soul that is noble 
altruism must... . be always the centre of gravity; but the 
weak soul is apt to lose itself in others, whereas it is in othersithat 
the strong soul discovers itself. . . . There is a thing that is loftier 
still than to love our neighbours as we love ourselves: it is to 
love ourselves in our neighbours.” It is plain that M. Maeterlinck 
here states the very on plus ultra of unselfishness. Yet the love 
of which he speaks is substantially the same as that consciousness 
of the survival of one’s “real being” in another entity, by which 
Schopenhauer endeavours to reconcile the altruism of the doomed 
with the‘native depravity of man. a 

M. Maeterlinck, by implication, justly repudiates Solon's 
apothegm anent, happiness. _ His further remarks are luminous; 
we quote the most vital. ‘He in whom happiness dwells is 
amazed at the heart that finds aliment only in fear or in hope, and 
that cannot be nourished on what it possesses, though it possess 
all it ever desired.” “ Do not believe you are happy till you. have 
been led by your happiness up to the heights whence itself dis 
appears from your gaze, but leaving you still, unimpaired, t 
desire to live.” " 

The sense of destiny is strong in M. Maeterlinck. Its 
stamped on his plays, notably “ L’Intruse” and “La Princesse 
Maleine.” It should be added; however, that he deprecates the 
enlargement (by our own free will) of “the domain of the inevr 
table,” and speaks of the “sloth and ignorance” which attribute 
fatality to the obvious result of human intelligence in action. The 
intention of the Creative Force outside, that is, no doubt, one 
aspect of destiny. But there is also the Creative Force inside. 
Says M. Maeterlinck :—“ Side by side with those whom men @ 
events oppress there are others who have within them some kind 
of inner force which has its will, not only with men, but even 
the events that surround them. ... It is nothing more than a 
knowledge of self that has far overstepped the ordinary limits 
consciousness.” And, after telling us that it is insufficient to know 
ourselves in repose, or merely in the past and present, he says of 
these that they “‘ know themselves in the future too.” : 

It is surprising, but reassuring, to find that M. Maeterlinck 
believes that the place he fills in the universe will never be changed 
by his thought ; for to the exaggerated view of the responsibility 
attaching to thought-life must be due many suicides. At the same 
time, M. Maeterlinck is aware that the most important events of 
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the soul may take place without noise or amplitude of scenery. 
There is “many a Macbeth who never stirs from his room.” 

The book is full of illustration ; it is shown how Louis XVI. 
was not predestined. From CEdipus, murdered, as it were, by 
his outraged pudency, to Emily Bronté, with her grey life and a 
heart full of Love’s most secret lore, the author ranges, bringing 
together the life of detonation and smoke and the life of passionate 
calm. His book is itself written in an ecstasy of sunlit repose. 
He has neither the rage of a Richard Jefferies against “ vile” 
asceticism, the eclectic toleration of the zesthetic democrat, nor the 
dread of ‘interrupted consciousness which inspires the worship of 
egoists. He does not preach his path as our path; but his eyes 
are fixed on a goal of blissful and loving serenity, and it is good, 
not evil, he desires for us. To be, not to have, is the true philo- 
sophy ; to attain, not to escape, the true religion. Christianity, 
Swedenborg’s apocalypse, theosophy, yield him a best which can- 
not be argued away ; but his soul remains the meek but indomi- 
table priest of its own temple. 


THE ELIZABETHAN CECIL 


«The Great Lord Burghley: a Study in Elizabethan Statecraft.” 
By Martin A.S. Hume. London: Nisbet. 125. 6d. 


Has Mr. Hume succeeded where others have failed of a complete 
success; or is Burleigh to be always, in death as in life, too 
much for his would-be interpreters? To extract, at infinite 
pains, the gist of scores of thousands of State documents 
and personal records; to condense this to a moderate précis 
of the diplomatic life-work of him that was responsible for 
the vast output ; to collate a heavy list of authorities bearing 
directly, or by side issues, on the main subject ; to present for the 
result of labour so stupendous—preserving throughout a rigid 
sequence of events—a book, an eminently bright and readable 
book, of not more than five hundred pages—here is Mr. Hume’s 
justification in a task the very amazing complexity of which has found 
its acquittal hitherto in little more than half-measures. Has he 
succeeded ? 

We think, perhaps, a word by word perusal of the 122 folio 
volumes of Burleigh MSS. in the British Museum ; of the count- 
less Burleigh papers at the Record Office ; of Lord Salisbury’s 
30,000 documents at Hatfield, and of others innumerable else- 
where, might reveal next to nothing material that is not already 
known ofthe great statesman, a full account of whose life is, virtually, 
ahistory of the reign of Elizabeth. At any rate, we find no induce- 
ment throughout Mr. Hume’s pages to shift our point of view of 
theman. Hitherto unrecorded details of the business of the Lord 
High Treasurer may be found therein. Such, viewing the mass 
of material, could be picked up running. But, for all essential 
purposes, the Burleigh of Mr. Hume is the Burleigh that has 
descended from Camden to the “Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy” with scarce a change of aspect through all the long 
journey. 

We do not hold Mr. Hume to blame because—unlike Puff—he 
has been unable to attach some egregious new significance to the 
historic nod. “A Yimpossible nul n’est tenu.” But, if he deals in 
no Surprises, he has at least authoritatively “fixed” the colours of 
atraditional portrait. Moreover, his genius in taking, and selecting 

m,a comprehensive survey must be acknowledged ; nor less his 
capital impartiality and humour in presenting, without extenuation 
o malice, a character whom it is easy to make the subject of either. 

Mr. Hume has had, it is true, advantages denied to his pre- 
decessors in the task—the late tabulation of documents, to wit; 
and the opportunity to retouch his portrait from features that 
seem, in our own age, to have curiously recomposed themselves 
against the haunted atmosphere of Downing Street. To whom, 
for instance—to William Cecil or another—may the following 
*xcerpts be held to apply ?—“t His methods were conciliatory and 
Plomatic rather than forcible.” “He was, indeed, not of the 
Stuff from which martyrs are made.” He (when matters, of which 
€ did not wish to seem cognisant, were toward) “appeared to be 
prudently wrapped up in foreign affairs.” He was “a judicious, 
Cautious, acquisitive, and intensely proud and sélf-conscious man ; 
4man eminently fair, especially to his inferiors, to whom it would 
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be undignified to be otherwise ; not wanting in courage, but by 
temperament more inclined to reduce an enemy’s stronghold by 
sap and mine than by a storming attack.; determined that 
he would stand, no matter who might fall, and yet not 
greedy or selfish for personal gratification.” “He would 
do, and did, according to his lights, the best he could for 
all men; but that the ordinary citizen should claim a voice in 
deciding what’ was best for himself would have appeared to 
Cecil Utopian nonsense to be punished as treason.” “When it 
came to illness, diplomatic or otherwise, Cecil was a’match for” 
—shall one say, the Datly Chronicle ? 

But the nature of his illness is not specified. Only it is re- 
corded how Lord Audley once sent him as a cure for it “ a stewed 
sowe pygge of IX. dayes olde.” This would be considered a 
heroic remedy for the malady-diplomatic nowadays, when a gentle 
course of waters is its definite but elastic treatment. Still, even in 
the nineteenth century, a Prime Minister has to stomach much. 

One learns through Mr. Hume to correct a certain traditional 
prejudice against Philip II. of Spain. He authorises the more 
amiable view of this potentate, making him averse, for whatever 
reason, to the persecution of Protestants ; holding him a man 
rather patient, much tried, galled by circumstance. It may have 
been so; yet a good king shall not appoint atrocious agents to 
misrepresent him. 

We have commended Mr. Hume’s capital impartiality. It is 
in evidence nowhere more than in his recapitulation of the cir- 
cumstance attending the destruction of the Scottish Queen. Upon 
this he is in the position to throw some new light ; and surely the 
light is lurid to a degree. The whole sordid history of the sacri- 
fice of poor scapegoat Davison (by the Queen, whom he desired 
to serve in honour; by his relative the Treasurer—“‘a man 
eminently fair”) is astudy in extreme infamy. Yet it does not 
affect the main issue. The meannesses of the great are transacted 
in the by-streets of politics. 

William Cecil died in the odour of uprightness ; and his bio- 
grapher dedicates his work, most appropriately, to the present 
illustrious representative of a house so admirably founded. 


STORIES FROM THE NEAR EAST 


“Twenty Years in the Near East.” By Ardern G. Hulme Beaman, 
London: Methuen. Ios. 6d. 


THIS is not only an exceedingly useful but a highly entertaining 
work. The well-known Correspondent of the Standard in the 
Near East has not been content to string together old mail letters 
to his journal. He has written practically a new book, and has 
taken no end of trouble to bring home to his patrons the scenery, 
conditions of life, and political. situation in Egypt, Syria, Russia, 
and the Balkan Peninsula. As Mr. Beaman is nothing if not a 
sportsman, his work also gives an admirable notion of the possi- 
bilities open to shooters and anglers in the various regions in 
which he has spent the best end of a quarter of a century. 

The author crowded a great deal into the period of his life 
which began with his departure for Constantinople as a student- 
interpreter and ended with the writing of this book. As a Vice- 
Consul he “made things hum” even in sleepy Beyrout. If his 
career inthe Levant Service was short, it was a merry one. Many 
of his excursions into the Lebanon, here fully described, were most 
interesting, for he sought spots where Baedeker and Murray are 
never seen, and found them. In his working hours his inethods 
were again unconventional. Thus, in one chapter he artlessly 
writes :— 

“JI had not been living very long at Damascus when I made 
the acquaintance of a fascinating young Arab widow. She was 
wealthy and well educated, and a most agreeable companion for a 
young Vice-Consul anxious to acquaint himself with the language 
and manners of. the country. She would frequently come and 
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stay two or three days in the harem buildings [H.M. representa- 
tive at Beyrout was a bachelor], bringing a slave or two to minister 
to her wants. Her hammock would be slung in the orchard, under 
the peach-trees, and Jemileh would sit beside me reading the ‘ Elf 
Leil ou Leileh, or reciting poetry, with a running explanatory 
comment. It may not have been strictly consonant with official 
tradition to have the flies kept off the British Vice-Consular person 
by a pretty little Syrian widow, but it was distinctly delightful ; 
and the only advice I can give any other young Englishman, who 
does not happen to be in the Service, and wishes to learn Arabic, 
is that he should try to do likewise.” 

When Mr. Beaman was transferred to Cairo, Jemileh had to 
be left behind, and the Consular Assistant found himself, with the 
Nationalist movement almost at a head, left through the illness of 
his chiefs in full charge of the British Agency. Everyone who wishes 
to understand the Arabist rebellion should consult the author’s 
vivid account of the scenes which followed the bombardment of 
Alexandria. As principal helper of the fro -¢em Chief Constable, 
Lord Charles Beresford, “ Zabit el iswid” shot looters and laid the 
“ cat” on the shoulders of other delinquents with a confidence which 
amazed even himself. By the way, Mr. Beaman gives it as his 
opinion that even the stoutest sinner cannot endure, without losing 
consciousness, more than a dozen strokes administered by an able- 
bodied flogger. When the Alexandria riots were over, the erstwhile 
Agency Assistant became the Director of a large Intelligence Staff 
under Sir Redvers Buller, and he now tells the true story of 
Lord Wolseley’s campaign. Afrofos our occupation of the 
Khedive’s territories, it is worth noting that Mr. Beaman, with 
Sir Charles Dilke and some other authorities, entirely doubts the 
value of Egypt to Great Britain. The case for withdrawal may be 
set out from his pages as follows :— 

“We spend huge sums of money in a country from which we 
draw nothing, and we keep an Achilles’ heel inviting the arrows of 
our jealous Continental neighbours. Beyond her European carry- 
ing trade England has no interest in the Mediterranean. Britain’s 
place in the world is as a great Colonial, and not as a European 
Power. If England retired from Egypt and from active inter- 
vention in Turkey, receiving as compensation some point of the 
African coast opposite Gibraltar, we should no longer have any 
quarrel with France, who, on the other hand, would at once com- 
mence a struggle with Russia for naval command of the Mediter- 
ranean. We with our stations at the Straits could practically 
make the Mediterranean a naval rat-pit for others. By no 
longer opposing Russia in Turkey we shall acquire her friendship. 
Britain and Russia could easily rule the world. We could devote 
all our strength to our Colonies. How much more vigorous our 
policy would be if we were quit of the wretched Concert! Malta 
and Cyprus would be sources of weakness if we were at war with 
France and Russia. The Canal, by a consensus of opinion of 
experts, is no longer to be reckoned upon for transit in war time. 
Even if France went to Egypt we should be the gainers.” 

Whether Mr. Beaman is right or wrong—in any case things have 
gone too far to make it necessary to argue the matter—he could 
hardly have chosen a more dramatic moment than the present for 
publishing his Minority Report against any British occupation of 
Egypt at all. 

When the author left the Consular service he distinguished him- 
self as the legal defender of several of the Arabists. His next réle 
was that of the founder and editor of the Zimes of Egypt. Mr. 
Beaman’s pen sketches of such celebrities as Nubar and Baker 
Pasha are wonderfully true to life. “Sketches,” by the way, 
reminds us of his anecdote of Gordon, who, it may not be known, 
used always to remember his old master, the respected but spend- 
thrift Khedive Ismail, in his prayers. When Gordon landed at 
Suez on his last journey, Tewfik, who then ruled, sent a Master of 
the Ceremonies to greet him. The stern hero refused, however, 
to shake hands with this worthy, and forthwith “addressed a 
letter to the Khedive adorned with a pen-and-ink sketch of two 
black men being flogged, reproaching him with being a bad son, 
and an unjust man, and winding up with a remark that his sin 
would surely find him out.” : 

Room must also be found for a characteristic story of Lord 
Cromer. His lordship, who is a great tennis-player, appointed a 
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Mr. Wallich to be Inspector-General of Egyptian Telegraphs, with 
the following remark :—“ For the last ten years I have played 
tennis with Wallich every day of my life, and he has never asked 
me a favour, so he shall get this.” The selection was, of Course, 
an excellent one. 

After leaving Egypt Mr. Beaman went to Servia, Montenegro, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumania, Crete, Constantinople, and St. 
Petersburg, eventually returning to the Bosphorus, and (for the 
Dongola expedition) Egypt again. His admirable account of Kj 
Alexander’s country should be read as a corrective to Mr, Herbert 
Vivian’s “ Poor Man’s Paradise.” The author’s description of the 
condition of the other little States is also excellent. He was, of 
course, the writer of the recent biography of Stambuloff. At Cop. 
stantinople and Therapia Mr. Beaman had exceptional opportuni. 
ties of reckoning up the Sultan, and it is of interest to learn that, 
in his opinion, the “Great Assassin” is by no means so much 
afraid of being murdered as is popularly understood. If this be 
so, His Majesty, acquainted as he is with the feeling there is 
against him on the part of many of his subjects, and the fact that 
only two Sultans have died an undoubtedly natural death, must 
have pretty strong nerves. But this is just what the writer of 
“Twenty Years in the Near East” thoroughly believes. The 
“ Shadow,” he declares, is “a strong man.” “He has lost pro. 
vince after province ; but the chances are that any other Sultan 
would long since have lost Turkey.” Mr. Beaman does not think 
that we shall see the end of Turkey in Europe in a hurry. “The 
Sultan is not altogether Turkey.” This is certainly an important 
fact which is often lost sight of. As a great Mahommedan Power 
we should remember that our war is not against the Ottomans, 
but against the false Caliph, the Ottoman Sultan. It is the testi. 
mony of every enlightened traveller in the Near East that the 
individual Turk is often a man of many sterling qualities whom it 
is impossible not to respect. 


THE PRIMATE TO HIS CHURCH 


“Charge delivered at his First Visitation.” By Frederick, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. London: Macmillan. 1s. 


HERE we have in pamphlet form Dr. Temple’s five-fold charge to 
the Anglican community in its present distress. He. deals with five 
subjects: “ The Doctrine of the Eucharist,” “‘ The Proper Objects 
of Worship, and Prayers for the Dead,” “The Practice of Con- 
fession,” “ Uniformity of Ceremonial,” “ The Power of the Bishops. 
To begin with the last, we put our finger on one of the inherent 
weaknesses of the Anglican Church. All cases of dispute are taken 
to the Prayer Book for ultimate, final arbitrament. Says the Arch- 
bishop : “And if we think of deserting our Prayer Book, let us but 
remember how much this Church of ours has owed to it during the 
last two hundred years ; how it has studied us, animated us, held 
us in the true track. . . . I pray with all my heart that we shall not 
undervalue the great blessing that God has bestowed upon us in 
giving us that book.” It would, perhaps, be unkind to bint that 
this book, which holds the Church in the true track, has of late been 
made responsible for indicating a variety of tracks more or less 
opposed to one another. What, however, must be suggested is, that 
in The Book we have a greater blessing, which might—with spiti- 
tual and practical advantage—be taken as the supreme guide. 
With regard to the great subject of the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, it is really not quite clear where Dr. Temple stands. 
He seems to have attempted to please, or propitiate, all parties, 
and for that reason comes perilously near total failure. Whatever 
else may be understood by the words “ Real Presence,” one thing 
is clear (though quite obscured in the Charge)—that the Reformed 
Church holds the bread and wine to be but bread and wine, and 
that no priestly sacrificial act can make it otherwise. It is, forone 
thing, a commemoration not a repetition of a Sacrifice. The real 
Real Presence is experienced in the heart of the faithful communt- 
cant, who, through the symbol of the bread and wine, figuratively 
takes the body and blood (z.e. Christ Himself) as his spiritual nutn- 
ment. The Archbishop is in a difficulty, and he has made a bold 
effort to evade challenge by a somewhat politic use of the permissiv€ 
idea. F 
On the subject of Confession Dr. Temple makes a clearer an¢, 
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on the whole, a perfectly sound pronouncement. Confession is not 
compulsory ; and the assurance of God's forgiveness from one of 
God’s ministers is of value, as far as it goes. In point of fact, if 
your next-door neighbour be a godly and a wise man, he will doas 
wellasanother. Itis to be fervently hoped for the sake of all 
that this “Charge” may have the desired effect, and Dr. Temple’s 
heroic effort may not go unrewarded. Some doubt on the point is 
inevitable. 


TWO EDUCATIONALISTS 


“Introduction to the Herbartian Principles of Teaching.” By 
Catherine I. Dodd. London: Swan Sonnenschein. 4s. 6d. 

“Dialogue on Moral Education.” By F. H. Matthews, M.A. 
London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 3s. 6d. 


THESE two books on education dovetail into each other in respect 
to their object, the exaltation of the moral and the human in 
teaching, but they are very different in execution. 

Miss Dod gives a plain, practical, direct elucidation of her sub- 
ject. The dialogue by Mr. Matthews is written on the lines adopted 
by Helps in “ Friends ir Council,” but, necessarily perhaps, without 
the breadth of that author’s work. The idea is that a number of 
friends meet on holiday—the company comprising a schoolmaster, 
aChurch of England clergyman, a doctor, and their three wives 
—and spend their time discussing questions relating to moral 
education. There is a good deal of intelligent conversation which 
will be interesting to persons who dabble in such subjects. The 
writer has evidently given much thought to them himself, but the 
result of the dialogue on the mind of the reader is to leave him 
groping rather than convinced, with no distinct impression. 

Such expressions as “for the nonce” do not seem to us to be 
quite worthy of a treatise on education, and the same may be said 
of another clause in the same sentence, “drinking the fresh 
country breezes round us,” not to speak of the phrase in the 
succeeding sentence, “ We proposed to get rid of the smoke of our 
busy town by ¢vaining zt out to such a distance as would land us 
in the open country,” and so on. The writer, of course, does not 
mean that he trained the town or the smoke out into the country, 
but simply that the little company went a short distance by rail 
before they commenced a walking holiday. 

The aim of Miss Dodd is to introduce into English teaching 
the principles which Herbart has endeavoured to implant in 
Germany, and her aim is succinctly stated by Professor Rein of 
Jena, who writes an introduction to this book, to be “to awaken 
the activity of the faculties, to form the mental and moral judg- 
sment, and to give a genial warmth to instruction, which quickens 
into life the noblest growths of genuine human culture.” This, in 
contradistinction “to the assumption that the first object is to cram 
the learner’s mind with the maximum amount of knowledge to be 
reproduced in examination.” ‘The little work presents in clear out- 
line the practical methods of carrying out this ideal, names the 
books to be used to enlist the children’s attention, gives specimen 
‘diagrams, shows how lessons are worked out, and, on 
‘the whole, provides a manual for teachers full of new 
‘ideas, precise in its information, and complete in its statement. 
Old-fashioned educationists may be shocked to learn that the 
text-books in the infant school consist of nursery rhymes and 
fairy tales, and that “Robinson Crusoe” appears to be the chief 
manual of instruction in Standard I. But the book, as a whole, 
184 most valuable contribution to the theory and practice of edu- 
cation, and ought to be studied not only by teachers but by those 
who frame codes and set examinations. It brings a breath of 

‘buraan interest and of freshness into quarters where mere routine 
and dulness and difficulty are apt to prevail. A State system of 
education has its advantages ; but it does tend to stereotype 
methods ; and payment by results, even under the modifications 
which a sad experience has suggested to us, is apt to encourage 
rather that kind of teaching which can be “reproduced in exami- 
Ration” than that which produces true men and women. We 
cannot go back from our State system ; but we may seek to inspire 
it with humanity, and to suit it more to the needs and the dis- 


‘Positions of varying human nature. This is an excellent ard 
honest book, 
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A ROMANCE OF MONTROSE 


“The Angel of the Covenant.” By J. MacLaren Cobban. 
London: Methuen & Co. 6s. 


Mr. MACLAREN COBBAN has been doubly daring. He has set 
his fate against the growing apathy of the public in the matter of 
the historical novel, and he has made Montrose the central figure 
of his story—that Montrose who fascinated Scott, and who, after 
two centuries and a half, still shines a model of chivalry. 
Naturally, indeed inevitably, Montrose’s rival, Argyll, also figures 
conspicuously in the tale, and once again we have an account of 
that fierce imbroglio of Kirk and State which furnished Scottish 
history with some of its most dramatic pages. The story opens 
in Aberdeen, where the narrator, Alec Burnet, makes the acquaint- 
ance of the young Earl of Montrose, passes thence to France, 
where they meet again, and circles back to Scotland and the 
intrigues of rival plotters. It is curious that two romances— 
“ John Splendid” and “ The Angel of the Covenant ”—both dealing 
to a large extent with the same scenes and characters, should: be 
published practically together. Their authors dare greatly in 
attempting a subject which engaged the creator of Dugald 
Dalgetty, even on the narrow canvas of “ A Legend of Montrose.” 

Mr. Cobban is elaborately, laboriously archaic, especially in 
the first half of the book ; but when the narrator forgets himself 
in the excitement of events the style becomes supple and animated; 
for at his best Mr. Cobban writes crisp, sound, energetic English. 
It is easy to see who has most influenced him. By an astounding 
leap into futurity Colonel Burnet seems to have read Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and read him with attention. “It came on me with a 
clap of comprehension and as with a flaught of lightning.” “A 
sulk came upon his mouth, and the glint of a question into his 
eye.” “Thad been fumbling at my memory to win at the rogue’s 
identity, and now the look upon his face gave the key.” “ He had 
his instrument forth of his bosom on the instant.” Burnet, it will 
be owned, was a tolerable Stevensonian two good centuries before 
Stevenson was born. 

The story as a story moves slowly. In the earlier part we have 
the spirited rescue of Lady Katherine Graham, “ my Lord's sister,” 
from the clutches of Sir John Colquhoun of Luss. Later there is 
a thrilling encounter with Colquhoun at a wayside inn, which is 
excellently done, while the final scene with Luss is dramatic and 
picturesque in the extreme. The worthy Knight is alternately 
savage lover, Jesuit, and old woman. Plotter he is from first to 
last. The Lady Katherine is shadowy; but Maudlin, “the 
Angel of the Covenant,” is a heroine to fall in love with. She 
reminds one of the fascinating Beatrix. When Burnet announces 
the arrest of Montrose by the Argyll faction, Maudlin cries 
out reproachfully, ‘And ye’re here,” almost the very words 
used by Beatrix to Esmond on a somewhat similar occa- 
sion. Indeed, Maudlin treats Burnet throughout pretty much 
as Beatrix treats Harry Esmond, and in wiles and graces 
the two heroines are not dissimilar. Mr. Cobban is to be 
heartily congratulated on Maudlin. She is flesh and blood, 
natural, fascinating, and womanly. As to the Earl of Mont- 
rose, we have to take his high qualities mostly on trust, for 
Mr. Cobban gives little taste of his mettle, save in the fights for 
the Covenant, which made up the least part of his achievements. 
The memorable interview with the King at Berwick is done with 
true dramatic power, and will remain in the reader’s imagination. 
Argyll is such as history depicts him—a schemer, a treacherous 
friend, and a dangerous enemy. For the rest, a multitude of 
characters come and go. There is Wattie Findlater, the gaber- 
lunzie, a kind of Edie Ochiltree, who turns up most opportunely 
when he is wanted. There is also the fire-eating D’Artagnan, 
here gentle as a sucking dove. The saintly Rutherford, too, 
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passes across the stage, which at one time and another is crowded 
with Stewarts of Atholl and Stewarts of Grandtully, fighters all, 
with Gordons of Huntly, with Hope of Kerse, Balmerino, Rothes, 
and the other lords and gentlemen who made history in that 
stirring time. Finally, there is the narrator, Colonel Burnet, a 
pretty writer, as we have seen, and an expert swordsman. For 
his loyalty to Montrose he is condemned to death ; but how he 
escapes—also how he is married, and how Lady Katherine 
Graham dies for Maudlin—must be read in Mr. Cobban’s pages. 
Taken all in all, the story is one of the best of its kind recently 
published, and in every respect the best thing Mr. MacLaren 
Cobban has done. 


RECENT FICTION 


“The Red Axe.” ByS.R. Crockett. London: Smith, Elder. 6s. 


SEEING that the professional writing of books is now frankly 
recognised as a permissible craft, we are firmly convinced that 
Mr. Crockett was born to write, and for nothing other. From the 
advertised list of his works we find this is his fifteenth novel; 
another dozen and he will be at evens with Sir Walter in bulk of 
fiction. In the mere matter of putting words together to make a 
sound we think Mr. Crockett writes better than Sir Walter. “A 
hound gave tongue responsively among the heaped mews and 
doggeries beneath the ramparts.” That is style ; nothing like 
that in Sir Walter. “The rout of deforced cities”—observe the 
deforced. The man who said that the purpose of language is to 
conceal our thoughts died a long time ago; it is now used to 
describe things in books. A suit of red clothes used to bea suit 
of red clothes; now we say the “scarlet sheathings of gar- 
mentry.” And to think it is possible to turn that out at the 
rate of two big books per annum! Poor Sir Walter, with the 
plain pedestrian vocabulary! It was you who told us about Meg 
Merrilies, was it not? and Monkbarns, and Rob Roy, and Amy 
Robsart, and Rebecca, and—heavens, what a many of them, and 
how fond we are of them! How did you manage it, Sir Walter, 
without style? Here is this “ Red Axe,” now, chockful of “ de- 
forced cities,” and “scarlet sheathings of garmentry,” and fine 
flashes of fourteenth-century participles, and we don’t seem to 
care a dump for anybody in it. There are bloodhounds that 
crunch human thighs thrown to them, and we do not shiver a 
pennyworth. Human heads are chopped off by the dozen by the 
man in the “scarlet sheathings of garmentry,” and we had as lief 
lament for the mashing of potatoes. It is said that Mr. Crockett’s 
talents are in pawn to the publishers till the end of the present 
century, and that this must go on. Very well; but—hand me 
down the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” please ! 


“The Enchanted Stone.” 
Black. 6s. 


By C. Lewis Hind. London: 


We confess this book puzzles us. It is called a romance, and 
is full of yellow men, triple-flame signs, occult influences, and 
other such promising machinery ; but unfortunately it does not 
convince us. We have read the “ Moonstone” six times, and the 
“Rajah’s Diamond” at least as often, and have remarked how 
everyday probability can be daunted into submission by the crea- 
tive faculty of an author ; but precisely by what subtle power that 
is accomplished we do not at this moment attempt to define. For 
example, we believe in the Young Man with the Cream Tarts, wild 
as are his doings ; but, with the best disposition in the world, we 
do not believe in anything or anybody in “The Enchanted Stone.” 
The bustling style of the opening chapters seems to promise farce, 
then there is a suspicion of satire, and next come hints of 
prophetic allegory. The final effect, however, is one of spasmodic 
inconsequence, and we really do not know what all the pother is 
about. That is our honest opinion, and we think we love the 
enchanted realms of the impossible as well as most ; but we must 
add, in justice to the author, that at least one boy of the age 
of twelve found it entertaining. The opinions of the average 
human male about books at that age are not to be despised, 
although he recognises no classification between “tommy-rot” and 
the “ ripping.” 
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“ God is Love.”. By J. Mullett Ellis. London: Burleigh, 356d, 


For pretentious bathos and commonplace of description we do 
not remember to have read the equal of this so-called novel, As 
for the characters in it, we refuse to believe in the unrelieved 
squalor of iniquity which the author debits to the peasants of the 
Ardennes, and we are equally sceptical as to the superhuman 
spirituality of the girl who maunders through the tale. Just ag 
that is without cause or probability, so the passages which describe 
the physical approaches of lust are utterly wanting in artistic 
justification. That the author should have given the title he has 
given to a book which paints the pander (an aunt), the thief an 
drunkard (a father), the hag of avarice and inhumanity (a mother), 
and boys and girls of unabashed depravity, all of them alike devoid 
of a shred of ameliorating virtue, proves the absence of that healthy 
responsibility without which no one should write. 


“The Rue Bargain.” 
Richards. 2s. 6d. 


The first thought of a reader of Mr. Gilchrist’s new book must 
needs be that here is an imitation of Mr. Thomas Hardy—not a 
slavish imitation, perhaps, but an imitation all the same, The 
author could scarcely deny, one imagines, that he has studied in 
that gentleman’s school, and he succeeds in “ bringing the scent of 
the hay over the footlights” to a very creditable extent. It is, 
perhaps, an inevitable consequence of his method that the chief 
characters are not very inviting or attractive. Elizabeth Burdekin, 
the heroine, was, we doubt not, tall and buxom, clear-skinned and 
grey-eyed. While her fingers were white, the hair which she 
combed with them was nut-brown and silky soft. But she does not 
over-stimulate, though one wishes she had got the better of her 
cousin, Maria Astringer—a minx and mischief-maker of the first 
order. The scene of the story is laid in the Peak, and the local 
dialect is a little trying at times. The quality of the vowel sounds 
is reproduced with a scrupulous fidelity which Mr. Barry Pain 
might envy. Why should nothing be left to the imagination? 
Is the interest of the philologer of the distant future alone to be 
consulted? Nevertheless, despite their uncouth jargon, the ex- 
cellence of the book lies in the rustics who give the strange 
syllables utterance. They are limned with spirit, truth, and 
humour. Characters like Uncle Daniel Pursglove and his cousin 
and housekeeper, Hannah White, are admirable, and make one 
forget the squalor of the wretched intrigue on which the plot tums. 
Mr. Gilchrist has hardly done himself justice as yet. But no 
matter ; a time will come, or Uncle Pursglove is a deceiver. 


By R. Murray Gilchrist. London: Grant 


“ Only Flesh and Blood.” By the Author of “ Hernani the Jew.’ 
London: Hutchinson. 6s. 


The novel and startling proposition which this volume seems 
designed to establish is that priests are, after all, “only flesh and 
blood.” The celibacy of the clergy is the object of the author's 
attack, and far be it from us to defend that rule. Only, we feel 
bound to hint a doubt as to his competence to discuss any. point 
of Roman theology or practice. The hero (a curé) is made to 
speak of statues of the Virgin “in the attitude of immaculate 
conception”—which is, of course, rank nonsense, and may serve 
as an indication of the writer’s familiarity with the subjects of 
which he treats. The ill-informed Protestant controversialist 
almost always “comes a cropper” over the doctrine of the 
immaculate conception. For the rest, the action of the story 
takes place in France, the characters are French, and the lan- 
guage, if not French, is the reverse of idiomatic English. It reads, 
in effect, like nothing so much as a bald translation from the 
tongue of our lively neighbour, the Gaul, and is consequently 
from exhilarating. Nor can it honestly be said that the matter of 
the story makes amends for the manner. Humour there 1s little ; 
character-drawing none. It is all very well meant, and very 
humdrum and dreary. 


——— 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


CrITICISM at last seems to be folding its hands, as it were, and 
letting the crowd of books go by. The number of autumn volumes 
that are drifting past, practically unnoticed, is both curious and 
tive. Publishers complain, and have been complaining for 
weeks, of the scant space accorded to writers who a year or two 
ago had a newspaper-office reputation. More than one literary 
editor has discovered that a newspaper-office reputation by no 
means represents a literary standing of any value. A bad day has 
tly come, so far as literary notice is concerned, for what 
one may describe as the passable serial masquerading in book 
form. And soon or late even the publisher will see that criticism 
of such books is waste of time and space. The semi-literary 
lic that wants them will buy them, criticism or no, as it buys 
them, or things like them, in serial form. The province of criticism 
js to concentrate its attention on representative works of some 
thought and individuality: comparatively few in any season. In 
fact, in a sense it may be said that the best and truest critic nowa- 
days is the one who ignores the most books. 


A correspondent writes :—‘ Allow me the privilege of a grumble 
against Messrs. Constable’s edition of Fielding, which in most 
respects one welcomes so heartily. Why, to begin with, have 
they used George Cruikshank’s illustrations as frontispieces? 
They were the blot on Roscoe’s edition, whence they have been 
transported to this one, and, however interesting and admirable 
as specimens of Cruikshank’s art, are wholly out of keeping with 
the genius of Fielding. Moreover, the picture prefixed to vol. iv. 
represents an incident which will not occur till vol. v. 


“In the second place, the printing is not what it might be. 
The spacing is not good, and two words are often almost run 
together. On p. 10 of vol. iii. the closing words of chapter ii. of 
‘Tom Jones’ are made nonsense of. In the Latin lines on p. 72 
poenis should be printed with a capital P. Thirdly, why is Field- 
ing’s greatest novel called ‘The History of Tom Jones, a Foundling’? 
Unless am much mistaken, the true title is ‘The History of a 
Foundling.’ Here I end my complaint. The publishers, in 
announcing an introduction by Mr. Gosse, plainly said ‘ Caveat 
emptor.’ One knows that gentleman’s knack of getting hold of 
the wrong end of a stick, and I must not make a fuss because he 
thinks Fielding sat as a magistrate at Bow Street (where his 
private residence was situated), or uses fancy words, whose mean- 
ing I cannot guess, like ‘ etiolated.’ ” 


Mr, Patten Wilson’s illustrations to Mr. Andrew Lang’s selec- 
tions from Coleridge are far and away the best Coleridge pictures 
wehave ever seen—including even Sir Noel Paton’s well-known 
work, Only Mr. Sime among living black-and-white men could 
have produced anything half so interesting. Mr. Sime, by the 
way, whom any publisher could have picked up for a mere song 
some years ago, is now a moneyed man and very much his own 
master. Mr. Patten Wilson, some of our readers may be interested 
toknow, is artist more from necessity than of choice. His ruling 
ambition is to be a famous jockey, but owing to the decree of a 
“stem parient ” he has given to art what was meant for Ascot and 
htDowns. On renouncing his ambitions Mr. Patten Wilson taught 
himself drawing by copying Diirer engravings. His master would 
be proud of the pupil, could he see the exquisite invention and the 
Sure craftsmanship of these Coleridge drawings, which Messrs. 
_ have just issued. They are worthy of an essay quite 

r 


A different manner from Mr. Patten Wilson’s is that of the gentle- 
man who has so successfully illustrated Mrs. Gaskell’s “Cranford,” 
4 new edition of which has just reached us from Messrs. Mac- 
milan Mr. Hugh Thomson’s pictures are as racy of early Vic- 
lorian days as the most exigent of critics could desire. They have 
nour, spirit, and a cheeriness that is infectious. Mr. Rackham’s 

strations to the new edition of the “ Ingoldsby Legends,” which 


a Dent have just sent out, are rather quaint and occasionally 
Orous, 
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Mr. Thomas Burleigh, one of the largest booksellers in 
London and chief of the Booksellers’ Union, is making a spirited 
attempt to settle the publishing question by demolishing the 
publisher and thereby limiting the commercial side of bookselling 
to a transaction between bookseller and author, with enhanced 
profits on either side. He has already turned out half a dozen 
books on this system, and judging by the support he is obtaining 
both from booksellers and authors, should do something to revo- 
lutionise the trade. Last week Mr. Burleigh sent out a book by 
Dr. Parker, and this week he announces a story by Sir Edwin 
Arnold. Mr. Bart Kennedy, a young writer of singular imagina- 
tive gifts, and a style as individual as Mr. Kipling’s, is also among 
Mr. Burleigh’s converts. His novel, “ The Wandering Romanoff ” 
(good title !), is due this month. As Mr. Kennedy has progressed 
from professional navvying to notions anent the use of language 
and a knowledge of Nietzsche, he should have something to say. 


We had always imagined London to be the metropolis whence 
issued the most important contributions to English literature. 
But Mr. John Lane is altering all this. He is rapidly supplanting 
London by New York. For now the American city figures first 
upon the title-pages of some of his most recent books, and we read 
“printed in the U.S.A.,” where once were wont to figure the 
celebrated presses of the United Kingdom. The American Copy- 
right Laws are good—good for the Americans, it seems to us. 


Mr. Henry Norman is the new London Correspondent of the 
New York Times, in succession to Mr. Harold Frederic. At one 
time Mr. Norman did a similar service for the more staid Mew 
York Evening Post. 


Mr. Clement Scott is publishing through Messrs. Greening 
& Co. a book of short tales entitled “ Madonna Mia” and other 
stories. This is the first fiction Mr. Scott has published in volume 
form. 


Considerable staff and other changes are about to take place 
in an eminent and even historic London publishing firm. Though 
apparently it stands high in public favour, and though it has been 
the medium of uncommon additions to the book world, and even 
to literature, its affairs for a year or so have not been unattended 
by crises. These, however, are attributable to internal rather than 
to external matters. 


At the annual meeting of the Scottish History Society held in 
Edinburgh on Tuesday afternoon some interesting announcements 
were made with regard to future publications of the society. The 
second volume of the “ Diplomatic Correspondence of Jean de 
Montereul and the Brothers de Belli¢vre, French Ambassadors in 
England and Scotland,” in the time of Charles I., is, it appears, 
now in print, and only waits the completion of the Index. Then 
there will be issued shortly after Christmas the first volume of the 
“Documents relating to the History of the Scots Brigade in 
Holland,” edited by Mr. James Ferguson, bringing the story down 
to 1689, and a volume entitled “Scotland and the Protectorate” 
(in continuation of “Scotland and the Commonwealth,” already 
published by the society), edited by Mr. C. H. Firth. 


Mr. Bernard Shaw as the “Perfect Wagnerite” should be 
interesting. His volume to that effect will be published within the 
next week or two. His publisher speaks handsomely, even with a 
certain deference, of Mr. Shaw, which is what should be. “ Mr. 
Grant Richards is happy to say,” we read in his announcement 
list, “that he is now in a position to place in the hands of the 
public a new work by Mr. Shaw.” How different from the old pub- 
lishing ways which thought it rank waste of space on a prospectus 
to tell you whether an author was a “ Mr.,” a “ Mrs.,” or a “ Miss.” 
And so much better too! Mr. Bernard Shaw and Wagner are 
a strong team. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, and Travel 


“CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege,” by Sir George S. 
Robertson, K.C.S.J., who tells a tale of Indian frontier warfare 
every page of which is quick with heroism. The book is written 
by a man; the photographs illustrating are plentiful and full of 
interest. (Methuen. Pp. 368. 215.) 

“The War in the Peninsula, 1808-1814,” by Alexander Innes 
Shand, a concise and well-told narrative, with good portraits in- 
terspersed. (Seeley. Pp. 312. 55.) 

“A Prisoner of France: the Memoirs, Diary, and Corre- 
spondence of Charles Boothby, Captain Royal Engineers, during 
his Last Campaign.” This narrative begins with the battle of 
Talavera, and in particular describes the chivalrous courtesy with 
which the French officers treated their prisoners. (A. & C. Black. 
Pp. 282. 6s.) ; 

“Memoirs of Lady Russell and Lady Herbert (1623-1723),” 
compiled from original family documents by Lady Stepney. These 
give us many interesting glimpses of the period. The scene 
between Lady Herbert and Charles II. is almost as fine as the 
similar one between Esmond and the Young Pretender. (A. & C 
Black. Pp. 244. 55.) 

“Thomas Reid” (“Famous Scots” series), by A. Campbell 
Frazer, is an attempt to present Reid ina fresh light, and in his 
relations to present-day thought. (Oliphant, Anderson. Pp. 160. 
1s. 6a.) 

“Rambles in Lion Land: Three Months’ Leave Passed in 
Somaliland,” by Captain Francis B. Pearce, with original illustra- 
tions, photographs, and map. “An unvarnished account of my 
wanderings in a corner of the British Empire slightly known.” 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 258. 10s. 67.) 


Poetry, Criticism, and Belles Lettres 


“The Tale of Beowulf, sometime King of the Folk of the 
Weder Geats,” translated by Wil/iam Morris and A. J. Wyatt. 
Beowulf is a Wagnerian hero who is finished off by a Worm. 
(Longmans. Pp. 191. 6s.) 

“The Island Race,” by Henry Newbolt, is the work of a 
patriot anda poet. Mr. Newbolt has added twenty-eight other 
pieces to his “Admirals All”—all admirable. (Elkin Mathews. 
Pp. 119. 55.) 

“Ventures in Verse,” by James Williams, is a nice little book, 
and the contents are far more than averagely inspired. (Methuen. 
Pp. 123. 35. 6d.) 

“Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: a Middle-English 
Arthurian Romance, unrepresented in Malory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur, ” 
retold in Modern Prose, with Introduction and Notes, by Jessie L. 
Weston, with designs by M. M. Crawford—a charming booklet. 
(Nutt. Pp. 96. 2s.) 

“ Dante’s Garden, with Legends of the Flowers,” by Rosemary 
A. Cotes, who has made a collection of some of the passages in the 
Divina Commedia, which give evidence of Dante’s love for flowers 
and trees and all the details of plant life—a dainty and thoughtful 
piece of work. (Methuen. Pp. 110. 25. 6d.) 

“ Reading and Readers,” by C/iford Harrison, is an instructive 
essay on the art of reading aloud. (Methuen. Pp. 125. 2s. 6d.) 

“The Pleasures of Literature and the Solace of Books,” a 
compilation of bookish remarks made by famous people, is the 
work of Joseph Shaylor. Mr. Andrew Lang supplies an intro- 
duction. Every book lover will delight in this production. (Wells, 
Gardner, & Darton. Pp. 120. 39. 6d.) 

“The Romance of Book-Collecting,” by 7. 7. Slater (good 
name for a critic this), deals with its subject from an amateur’s 
standpoint. Anecdotes and personal reminiscences are frequent. 
The author is the very man for his work. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 168. 
5S.) 

“Pages from a Private Diary” appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine. Entry :—“ To-night I gathered why they killed 
Cesar. His nose, his walk, his voice, his false emphasis, deserved 
each a separate murder ”—an amusing diary—small wonder it is 
“private.” (Smith, Elder. Pp. 352. 6s.) 

“Sketches of the Greek Dramatic Poets,” by Charles Haines 
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Keene, being lectures, originally delivered at Queen’s College 
Cork, by their author. (Blackie. Pp. 121. 35. 6a) 

“ London Types,” a picture book by Wil/iam Nicholson, with 
quatorzains by W. £. Henley. Drawings and verse simply reekof 
London ; artist and author are alike powerful and direct 
(Heinemann.) 

“English Literature from the Beginning to the Norman 
Conquest,” by Stopford A. Brooke, is a valuable work that should 
be welcomed by all students of old English. The many trang. 
lations are excellent. (Macmillan. Pp. 340. 75. 6d.) 

“British Rule and Modern Politics,” by the Hon. A. $.¢ 
Canning. Author’s note :—“I endeavour to examine the results 
of British power and thought in promoting civilisation, and allude 
to English literature, believing that it illustrates the tendency 
and value of national influence.” (Smith, Elder. Pp. 342, 6s.) 

“We Women and our Authors,” a translation by Laur, 
Marholm Hansson from the German of Hermione Ramsden~ 
Gottfried Keller, Paul Heyse, Ibsen, Bjérnsen, Maupassant, and 
Barbey D’Aurevilly are some of “our authors.” (John Lane, 
Pp. 215. 35. 6d.) 

“Tom Tug and Others : Sketches in a Domestic Menagerie” 
by Mrs. Dew Smith, who writes delightfully of her pets. The 
illustrations by E/énor M, Monsell are more than clever. (Seeley, 
Pp. 307. 6s.) 

Theology 

“ The Kingdom of Heaven, Here and Hereafter,” by 2. Winter. 
botham, contains a collection of sermons—“ an attempt to estimate 
once more our Lord's teaching about the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
(Methuen. Pp. 266. 3s. 6d.) 


Fiction 


“The Castle Inn,” by Stanley J. Weyman, a gentleman who 
knows his period—1767 and thereabouts—and can concoct a stit- 
ring narrative,as the majority of our readers are well aware. 
(Smith, Elder. Pp. 371. 65.) 

“ A Cloud of Dawn,” by Annie Victoria Dutton, is a novel of 
Socialism and people who are altruistic. We closed it respectfully, 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 288. 6s.) 

“The Silver Cross,” by S. R. Keigktley, whose first chapter, 
‘A Mysterious Assignation” opens with— When I left my 
lodging the bell of St. Geneviéve was striking eleven o'clock; a 
fine close rain was falling and the night was very dark, but I was 
well wrapped and had my rapier to my hand under my cloak” 
Promises well. (Hutchinson. Pp. 319. 6s.) 

“A Triple Entanglement” is by Mrs. Burton Harrison, akind 
of American “ Ouida,” who writes about Europe and /e high life, 
and is devoured by the American maiden with aspirations. (Unwin. 
Pp. 294. 6s.) 

“A Rose-Coloured Thread,” by Jessie Mansergh, who opens 
with a picture of a poor governess—poor governesses often do 
open stories, and this one is shabby besides being poor. On the 
last page a Duchess weeps upon her. All this takes place m 
Egypt. (Bowden. Pp. 320. 35. 6d.). 

“A King of Shreds and Patches,” by Emily P. Finmemore 
looks as though it were a novel beyond the ordinary, It deals 
with the rise of a low-born boy to a manhood of importance 
(Lawrence & Bullen. Pp. 336. 6s.) 

“Bismillah” is by A. /. Dawson, and is described as “4 
romantic story of Moorish life in the Riff country and @ 
Tangier.” The book has personality. (Macmillan. Pp. 327- 6s.) 

“ Poor Human Nature,” the work of Elizabeth Godfrey,'s4 
volume full of Germans—real ones—-and seems fresh and entet- 
taining. (Grant Richards. Pp. 334. 6s.) 

“The Duke of Linden,” by /. 7. Charles. More Germats; 
and we move in high circles. A wise book. (John Lane 
Pp. 295. 35. 6d.) 
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«The Adventures of Francois : Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and 
Fencing Master during the French Revolution,” by S. Weir 
Mitchell. Such a programme should attract. The pictures by 
A, Castaigne are good. (Macmillan. Pp. 312. 6s.) 

«The Money Market” is written by Z. F. Benson, author of 
« Dodo,” and is “ Arrowsmith’s Annual.” Worldly—very worldly. 
(. W. Arrowsmith. Pp. 208. Is.) 

«The Seeker,” by JZ. Bird, is a Chinese story, containing a 
good portrait of a Far Eastern girl. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 181. Is.) 

“Windyhaugh,” by Graham Travers, is a serious piece of 
fction. The brand is Scottish, and there seems to be a flavouring 
oftheology. (Blackwood. Pp. 446. 6s.) 

“The Child of Pleasure” is another translation from the Italian 
of Gabrieled@ Annunsio. Il Piacere is its native title. Mr. Arthur 
Symons supplies the intreduction. (Heinemann. Pp. 311. 6s.) 


Miscellaneous 


“Salmon and Sea Trout: how to Propagate, Preserve, and 

Catch them in British Waters,” by Sir Herbert Maxwell, with 
illustrations. The author is so well known to our readers that 
any recommendation would be superfluous. (Lawrence & Bullen. 
Pp. 272.) 
« Handbook to the Tate Gallery,” by £. 7. Cook, a book 
written on the same comprehensive lines as its precursor, the 
“Handbook to the National Gallery.” (Macmillan. Pp. 298. 
$5) 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


“A TEACHER is not,” said Edward Thring, “a parrot master—a 
brick loader at a goods station ; but he is one who sows the seeds 
of life and fosters them.” Every man and 
Ideal Education woman entrusted with the care of children 
would do well to take these words to heart. 
Ahappy morning spent at the North Hackney High School for 
Girls shows one their great importance when carried out in prac- 
tice. Miss Alice James, the principal and founder of this institution, 
kindergarten and training college, has with her teachers arrived at 
a quite ideal system of education. Miss James realises that “the 
mightiest influence for good that could permeate society is in the 
hands of women,” and indeed one jis struck by the successful 
manner in which she has carried out all her ideas. Froebel’s theory 
is that self-activity should be aroused and thus development 
ensured. At the North Hackney High School they go one better 
than this, for nothing strikes one so much as the sense of freedom 
and happiness which pervades the whole place. Walking from 
one class to another it is noticed that not in one single instance is 
there the least display of temper or sulkiness of manner amongst 
the children. In one class there was one little girl who 
had only just joined, and consequently her work (brush- 
work, the coloured design copied from the blackboard) was 
not—owing to her inexperience—all that could be desired ; but the 
lesson went calmly on ; no harsh or hurried correction, no threats 
of punishment so frequently noticed in connection with the ordinary 
system of education. Miss James’s method is the teaching of how 
to do right—not the continual harping on not todo wrong. Accord- 
ing to her, “Unnecessary denials and an undue assertion of 
authority are not only harmful, but cruel.” 
[Continued on page 444 
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Small Colombier 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


MASTERS OF MEZZOTINT: the Men and their Work. 


By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department of Prints and Drawings, Britis! 
Museum. With 60 selected Specimens reproduced in Collotype from importan 
and perfect impressions. 


Small Colombier 8vo. 25s. net. 


FREDERIC, LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. An Illustrated 


Chronicle. By Ernest Ruys. With 12 Photogravures and 83 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised. 

“Tt is a truly beautiful book, and will be prized both by those who specially appre- 
ciate Lord Leighton’s services to English art, and by all who have a love for exquisite 
and noble pictures.” —Scotsman. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, BART.: a Record and 


Review. By Matcotm BELL. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised and brought 
up to date, with roo Illustrations, many of them not hitherto included. 

‘* Both as an account of Burne-Jones’ life and genius, and for its reproductions 
of his pictures, it deserves the highest praise.”"—S7. Yames's Gazette. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE EX-LIBRIS SERIES. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Reproduced in 79 Half-tone 


Plates from Photographs of the work originally taken for the Department of 
Science and Art. With an Historical Description and Commentary by FRANK 
REvE FowkE, of that Department. Imperial 16mo. 1os. 6d. net. 

*.* Alsoa LIMITED EDITION on Japanese Vellum, 25s. net. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MODERN ILLUSTRATION: its Methods and Present 


Condition. By JoserH Penne t, Author of ‘‘ Pen Drawing and Pen Draughts- 
men,” &c. With 171 Illustrations. 
‘* A neat and handy edition.”— World. 


Small crown 4to. ros. 6d. net. 500 Copies only. 


RELIGIO MEDICI. By Sir Tuomas Browne. A New 


Edition, printed in Large Type on Hand-made Paper at the Chiswick Press, and 
bound in half-vellum, With Portrait anda Reproduction of the Original Frontis- 
iece. 
‘Is distinguished for luxury of type and handsome binding.” —A ¢heneum. 
‘*No more charming edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s master-work has appeared,”— 
Scotsman. 
n Hand-made Paper, pott 8vo. 4s. net. 


Co) 
EOTHEN. By ALexanpDeR W. Kinciake. Reprinted 


from the First Edition, with an Introduction by the Rev. W. TuckweE Lt, the 
Original Illustrations, and a Map. 
Tt is a pretty little volume.”—Guardian. 


Royal 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE SONNETS OF JOHN KEATS. Printed at the 


Chiswick Press, with Decorated Borders and Initials by Christopher Dean. 
Royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STANZAS OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Joun Lestiz GarNER. Second Edition, with Introduction and Notes. Printed 


at the Chiswick Press. 
“ The printing and paper are excellent.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
REX REGUM. A Painter’s Study of the Likeness of Christ 


from the Time of the Apostles to the Present Day. By Sir WyKe Baytiss, 
F.S.A. With 50 Illustrations. In cloth, richly gilt, crimson or white, post 8vo. 
6s. net. 
“ This book requires close study, and deserves serious attention from all interested in 
religious art.” —Art Fournal. 
Fcap. 4to. 30s. net. 


THE ROYAL GALLERY AT HAMPTON COURT ILLUS- 
TRATED. Being an Historical Catalogue of the Pictures in the Queen's 
Collection at that Palace, with Descriptive, Biographical, and Critical Notes, 
revised, enlarged, and illustrated with 100 Plates. By Ernest Law, B.A., 
Author of ‘'A History of Hampton Court Palace.” 


Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 


A THOUSAND YEARS OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


By the Rev. L. O. AspLen, late Foundation Scholar of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge ; Assistant-Priest at the Parish Church, Weston-super-Mare. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW READY. 


THE PROSE WORK OF JONATHAN SWIFT. Edited 
by Temrte Scort. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. P. H. 
Lecxy, M.P. In about 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 


Vols. III. and IV. WRITINGS ON RELIGION AND THE CHURCH. 
Edited by TempLe Scorr. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Title-Pages. 


NEW EDITION OF BURTON'S “PILGRIMAGE TO MECCAH.” 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF A PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MADINAH AND MECCAH. By Captain Sir Ricuarp F. Burton, K.C.M.G., 
&c. With an Introduction by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all the Original 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. - 
*,* This is the Copyright Edition, with the Author's latest Notes and Additions. 
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a AL, A CRONE: 


Recently there has been another branch opened in connection 
with the College—housewifery and domestic classes (under the 
direction of Miss F. R. Horner, formerly of 
What to do with Bedford College, and first teacher of Domestic 
our Girls Economy under the London School Board), 
which include cooking, laundry, nursing, hy- 
giene, the management of children, school management (for 
teachers), needlework, physiology, natural science, and elementary 
political economy. These classes are of special interest to those 
pupils who, for some reason or other, do not wish to take the form 
of higher learning which the University examinations exact. 
Examinations are held under recognised authority, and those 
who succeed in passing both—theoretical and _practical— 
receive certificates. This scheme should be hailed with 
welcome as a great means of relieving other terribly overcrowded 
professions. Miss James’s main idea is to secure healthy and 
remunerative employment for educated girls, and also to gain for 
work of a domestic nature recognition of the extreme importance 
of skilled labour. In regard to the training of teachers, which 
besides the care and tuition of children, forms such a notable 
feature of the establishment, there are usually from twenty to 
thirty girls in training at one time. Though the course is three 
years, a general idea of the methods can be acquired in one, and 
after this the girls are fitted to take positions as junior teachers in 
kindergartens. Miss James complains of the difficulty all kinder- 
gartners encounter through the undoing of the work done in the 
school by ignorant nurses at home. 


A visit to Swan & Edgar’s beautiful shop convinces one of the 
sempiternal popularity of that essentially English garment, the 
A silk shirt. The fact that the summer is a thing 
— of the now distant past does not alter the fact 
that the shirt still holds its own. Some of the 
examples to be seen at the above-mentioned shop were really 
lovely. Tucks would seem to be quite as popular as ever, with a 
slight difference in their employment, as in one example I saw 
every tiny tuck worked in the direction of the centre of the front. 
This was in bright cerise silk over a vest of beautiful little lace 
flounces. Indeed, the number and variety of the models were 
most bewildering. While there I saw the new fashion of true- 
lovers’ knots in narrow fur exemplified in a beautiful manner on an 
eau di Nil brocade cloak ; the fur was sable and meandered, it might 
be termed, all down the front and right round the skirt some 
distance from the hem of the cloak, the knots of fur occurring at 
certain intervals, I saw some beautiful Rouen china, some of 
which would make a delightful present. It was modern, but very 
lovely. 


“She wore a wreath of roses” might be said of dozens of 
ladies of fashion at the present time, though, to be quite accurate, 
a coronet, not a wreath, is the more correct ex- 
pression to be used regarding the headdress so 
much affected now. One of these flower tiaras 
which might be taken as a good example of the most popular kind 
is made of cluster roses—pink. The flowers in front are somewhat 
large and get smaller and smaller as they almost meet at the back. 
The fashion is said to have been introduced by the young Queen 
of Holland. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


A Coronet of 
Roses. 





]_ ANGUAGE—TEACHING by EAR for ADULTS. 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 


(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London.) 


Only addresses ; Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


Native Professors only. 








‘THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretica!, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 


Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 
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MESSRS. GREENING & (0/5 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


A REALLY FUNNY BOOK, 


THE POTTLE PAPERS. Written by Say 


SmirF. Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. Second Edition, just read 
8vo. art cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. ; ¥ Crom 


‘* Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.”—Pad/ Mall Gazette, 
** Recaitls Max Adeler at his best." — Scotsman. 


THE HYPOCRITE. A Realistic Novel of 


Oxford and London Life. Crown Evo. art cloth, 2s. 6d. 
*.° The Publishers ask the public to accept none of the statements as to the 
authorship of this book, which have appeared in the press during the last few days 
as they are premature and unauthorised. : 


A SOCIAL UPHEAVAL. An Unconventional 


Satirical Novel. By Isipore G. Ascuer, Authcr of “An Odd Man's Story," 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE GRAND PANJANDRUM. Fairy Stories 


for Children. By S. J. Aparr FitzGera.p, Illustrated by Gustave Dané, 
Square 8vo. art cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


MADONNA MIA, and otker Stories. By 


Ciement Scott. Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. €d. 


A MODERN CHRISTMAS CAROL; or, the 


Amateur Fiend. An Old-Fashioned Story, told in an Up-to-Date Style. By 
Sau Smirr, Author of ‘‘ The Pottle Papers.” Cloth, 1s. ; paper, 6d. 


SEVEN NIGHTS WITH SATAN. A Novel 


By L. J. Owen, Author of ‘‘ The Great Jekyll Diamonds.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
38. 6d. 


DONA RUFINA. The Romance of a Cycle 


Tour. A Tale of Carlist Conspiracy. By Heser Danie s, Author of “Our 
Tenants.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LORD JIMMY. Novel of Music-Hall Life. By 


GrorcE Martyn. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. €d. 





London: GREENING & CO., 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


——_+——_ 


“HEROES OF THE REFORMATION” SERIES. 


A Series of the Biographies of the Leaders in the Protestant Reformation. 
Edited by SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, Professor of Church History, 
New York University, Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


1, MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546), The Hero 


of the Reformation. By HENRY EysTER JAcoss, D.D., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology, Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, Phila- 
delphia. [Now ready. 
“ Professor Jacobs comes to the work well versed in the subject, and writes with the 
fairness of a theologian who is not easily influenced by partisanship.”—Scotsman. 


Full Prospectus of this Series sent on application. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HOUSE OF SAVOY. 


1003-1519. By ALETHIA WIEL, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Venice. 
With Illustrations reproduced chiefly from contemporary sources. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, 16s. | Published this week, 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: Printer, Statesman, 


Philosopher, and Practical Citizen, 1706-1790. By EDWARD ROBINS, 
Author of “ Echoes of the Playhouse,” &c. With 22 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [Published this week. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF 


MODERN EUROPF. From the Congress of Vienna to the Present 
Time. By CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Associate Professor of History 
Bryn Mawr College. Now complete in 2 vols. Sold separately. We 
Maps. 8vo. gilt tops, each 12s, 6d. Part I. from 1815 to 1850. = ‘ 
from 1850 to 1897. [Just issued. 


JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE AFTER THE 


EXILE. _ Third Series in the Course of the American Lectures ae 
History of Religions, 1897-1898. By the Rev. Canon T. K. CHEYNE, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 








NEW CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


24 Bedford Street, Strand, London; and New York. 





5, 1898 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


s, THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. A Study 


of the Evidence bearing on his Death and Miracles. By the Rev. Epwin A, 
AssotT, D.D. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, containing Intaglio Plate Frontis- 


piece. Price 24s. 








a a 


THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF 


RELIGION WITHIN THE REALM OF SCOTLAND. By Joun Knox. 
Transcribed into Modern Spelling by Cuarves J. Gururie, M.A.,Q.C. With 
43 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. 





HERBERT, 1623-1723. Compiled from Original Family Documents by 
Lady Stepney. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE: being the 
Reminiscences of the late Captain Charles Boothby, R.E. Containing Frontis- 


piece, Portrait of the Author, and several Illustrations in the Text from Pen.and- 
lnk Sketches in the Author's Journals. Square crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


THE MINISTER’S CONVERSION. By -I. 


Hoorer, Author of “* His Grace o’ the Gunne.” Crown 8vo. cloth, price és. 








Hix. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 








HERO AND HEROINE: the Story of a First 
Yearat School. By Ascott R. Hope, Author of “ Black and Blue,” “‘ Cap and 


Gown Comedy,” “* Half Text History,” &c. With 9 Illustrations by A. Hitch- 
cock. Crown Svo. cloth, price 5s. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


ai De ED Be DD. 




















SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


The Outlook 


ON THE CONTINENT 


Belgium. 


BRUSSELS 


AIX-LES-BAINS... 
BIARRITZ 


MARSEILLES...... 


” 
MENTON 
MONTE CARLO... 
NICE . 


And 30 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


‘*‘THE OUTLOOK’"’ is on Sale at the under- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 


Stations :— 


. Istace 


V. 

ed 

C 

V. 

F. 

Bourdignon 
H. Blancard 
Mme. Dumont 
Vve. C. Mathieu 
Mme. H. Sinet 
P. Berthelot 


Galignani Library ... 
Le Vent & Chevallier 


Brentano 
Byron Library 


Galignani Library ... 
Neal's Library ....... 
Mme. Vve. Timotie... 


14 Galerie du Roi. 
97 rue Neuve, 


Anglo-American Book Depét. 
Librairie International, 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 

Place de la Mairie. 

3 rue Mazagran. 

45 rue d’Antibes. 

4 rue d’Antibes. 

42 rue d’Antibes. 
Librairie. 

17 rue Paradis. 

Kiosque, rue Neailles. 
24 rue St. Michel. 
Kiosque de Journaux. 

6 rue de France. 

48 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
50 quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
37 avenue de l'Opéra. 

8 rue Castiglione. 

224 rue de Rivoli. 

148 rue de Rivoli. 

14 rue Castiglione. 


And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Siations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 


Germany. 


BERLIN 
FRANKFORT 
HAMBURG ovcecocee 
WIESBADEN «,..i6 


Italy. 


FLORENCE. .oceeee . 


VRRICD cccccescce 


Switzerland. % 


pT ee eee 
BERNE  eeoee geneva e 
GENEVA ceeccescecee 


” 
LUGCERNicccscsveie ° 


TERRITET «eeeeee °e 
THUN vee etvenses e 
VEVEY .. 


J. Vaternahm 
J. W. Basedow 
Lucke 


Bocca Fratelli 
Carlo Pratesi 


B. Seeber ....... weeeuwe ‘ 


G. P. Vieusseux 
Luigi Corsanego 


O. Bertussi ...... scien 


Becca Fratelli 


Cesare Casiroli 
P. Marco 


Detken & Rockoll ... 


G. Valette 

Bocca Fratelli 
Loescher & Co, 
Luigi Rossi 

A. Heath-Wilson 
G. Gandolfo 

R. Vissetti 

Carlo Clausen 
Pozzo Bros. . 


Roux & Co. scccccs co 


Sebastiano Zanco 


Festersen & Cie ..... 
Schmid & Francke . 


George & Co. ...sseee . 


E. Frey 


Roussy & Co. sssceeeee 
Doleschal ..... cinweasee 


A. Gebhardt 

C. B. Faist 

E. Schlesinger 
. Schlesinger 

E. Staempfli 


Passage, unter den Linden. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
19-21 Brodschrangen. 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 

15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 

20 via Tornabuoni. 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo. 

21 via Corso Vittorio Ema- 
nuele. 

2 Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Piazza del Plebiscitio. 

Station Bookstall. 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna. 

22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele. 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele. 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 

Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco. 


Library. 

Railway Station. 

Boulevard du Théatre. 

to Corraterie. 

Railway Station. 

Rue de Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. {hof. 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 

Library. 

Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 


. Schlesinger Library. 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, 
F. Tennant Pain, 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, 
Paris, will forward single copies, on receipt of 4d@., which may be sent in 
stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over the World, 3 Months, 45. 6d. 
6 Months, gs. ; 12 Months, 18s, 


*41 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arc de, Manchester, 
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The LIST will be CLOSED not later than Noon on MONDAY, 
7th November. 


THE NORTH MOUNT LYELL COPPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1893. 


CAPITAL - - £500,000, 


n 500,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 465,000 Shares have been issued | 


and are fully paid, and the remaining 35,000 Shares are reserved 
for future issue. 


Issue of £200,000 Five per Cent. First Mortgage Debentures 


at par, redeemable by the Company at £105 on 30th June, 1908, or | 
at any previous date during their currency after Ist July, 1900, on six 


months’ notice, at £110 per £100. 


This issue was preferentially offered to the shareholders for subscrip- 
tion on 29th April last. Applications kave, since that date, been received 
from, and allotments made to, shareholders and other applicants for 


£85,000, leaving a balance still unsubscribed of £115,000, which has been | 
guaranteed, and is now offered for public subscription, payable as | 


follows :—£5 per cent. on application, £20 per cent. on allotment, £25 


per cent. on Ist January, 1899, £25 per cent. on ist April, 1899, and £25 | 


per cent. on Ist July, 1899. The whole amount may be paid up on allot- 
ment, or with any instalment, and interest will accrue from the respective 
dates of payment. 


The Debentures will be issued in amounts of £100, £50, and £10, | 


payable to bearer, with coupons attached for the half-yearly payment of 
interest, which shall be due and payable in London on each Ist May and 


1st November. The first payment of interest, calculated from the dates | 


of payment of the respective instalments, will be made on Ist May, 


1899. Provision will be made for registration of bonds by holders who so | 


desire. 


The Debentures will be secured by a Trust Deed, creating in favour 
of the Trustees a first charge upon the entire undertaking and property 
of the Company, including the Company’s Railway from the Mount Lyell 
Mines to Macquarie Harbour. The Trust Deed will provide for the 


creation of a sinking fund of £20,000 out of the profits of the Company | 


in each year for redemption of the issue by drawings or by purchase in the 


market, commencing on Ist July, 1900, also that the sum of £20,000 | 


shall be deposited with the trustees to meet the first two- years’ interest. 


Debenture holders will have the option, to be exercised before Ist July, | 


1900, of exchanging their Debentures for fully-paid Shares cf the Com- 


pany at the rate of 17} Shares for each £100 of Debentures, or as near as | 
may be, any fractional difference being adjusted in cash. The 35,000 | 


Shares now unissued are reserved for this purpose. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS, 
GENERAL SIR HUGH GOUGH, V.C., G.C.B., I.S.C. 
WILLIAM JACKS, Esq, D.L., J.P. 
DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM JACKS, Glasgow, and 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C., Chairman. 


_ LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT, 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES; 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORY 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City), 


| The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all th 
at the landing places. y ie above routes 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


| BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
| TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ *‘Calais,’’ and ‘Lord Wardeq" 
| now running in the Night Services. 


_ BRUSSELS in 7 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostna 
CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


| . The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘* Calals-Douvres,” 
| **Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘ Calais,” and “Lord 
| Warden.”’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
| DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris, 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE, 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe, 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Com have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services New 
| TuroucH Service (on Week-days)—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE ConTiNENT by 
| this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 P.M., Liverpool at 

4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Prineipal 
Cities and Towns in Europe, 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS, 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens ; BRUSSELS: M, 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerte.p, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs, Suitu & 
| Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. Dz Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook R Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly. 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 

| Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 


ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM No. 1 


IF ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 
| ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 


Address 





HECTOR MACDONALD, Melbourne, and 153 Leadenhall Street, E.C., Deputy | 


Chairman. 
JOHN S. MACARTHUR, Glasgow, and 56 New Broad Street, E.C. 
D. J. MACKAY, 138 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
AUSTRALIAN BOARD. 
J. P. LONERGAN, Chairman. C. E. PACKER. 
GEORGE MOORE, M.D. W. FITZPATRICK 
BANKERS. 


THE BRITISH LINEN COMPANY BANK, 41 Lombard Street, E.C.; Head | 


Office, Edinburgh, and Branches in Scotland. 


BROKEBS. 
Messrs. SNELL & SWAFFIELD, 9 and 10 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 


DEBENTURE AGENTS IN SCOTLAND. 
Messrs. MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S., 11 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 


SOLICITORS. 
Messrs. RENSHAW, KEKEWICH & SMITH, 2 Suffolk Lane, E.C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 
THOMAS URQUHART, 153-155 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 


Prospectuses, Application Forms, Prints of Report by Messrs. P. W. 
and C. S. MgIk, MM.I.C.E., upon the Company’s Railway, Rolling 
Stock, and Steamer, Maps showing railway route, and plans of recent 
developments at the mine, may be obtained on application at the Offices of 
a ge or to the Brokers, Bankers, and Debenture Agents in 

cotland, 


week, until countermanded. 
Your name 
Address 


Tindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
| your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 
Ir ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THB 
OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form:— 
ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for cu, months, 
Cheque (or Postal Order) for is enclosed. 


Name 





Address 


| TERMS, PosT FREE:— 
| Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. gt. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OrfFice: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C, 


Business Hours, 10-4. 


Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 


Head Office and Board of Directors : 
MONTREAL. 


Saturdays, 10-1. 





Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


General Manager— £2,000,000 


E. §. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. £800,000 





Boarp oF Drrectors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
ioe Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





COMMITTEE : 
Rigit Hon, LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
{ Durban, East London, Francis — (Tati), Germiston, 
Jewfoundland, and the United States, | Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
Canada, Ne : . King William’s Town, ey racer Matjesfontein, 
i ing and Currency Drafts and Cable | Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
and issue Sterling y town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, W ynberg. , 
AGENcyY IN AMERICA (NEw York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
Financial Agents of the Government of the | and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
= South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Undertake rnonetary business with all parts of 


Transfers. 


Dominion of Canada. Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 


tained on application. 
G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 





ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 


“THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
| Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
| 15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000, 
| Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BrAncHES.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
| William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
| Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
| Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
| Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
| fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
| Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp or Directors. —W. Fleming Blaine, Esq., 
| Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., 
| M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Young, Esq. 

General Manager (Resident at Cape Town), James 
| Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 
| Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
| and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





| 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 





Subscribed Capital ...... deeesehsvenea - 41,078,857 0 0 
| Paid-up Capital .......... On veccsences 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......+. 539,437 10 0 





| Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 

and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
| be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
| the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
| United Kingdom. 


Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


_ Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BEIRA RAILWAYS 


PAULING 


CO., LTD. 


& CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





Quickest and Shortest Route, BEIRA to UMTALI and SALISBURY, in connection with 
MAIL COACH FROM UMTALI. Weekly Mail leaves Beira every Wednesday at 2 p.m. 





FARES TO UMTALI-— 


EUROPEANS - - £6 


NATIVES 


30/- 


Ordinary Goods Tariff, £11 per Ton of 2,000 Ibs., or 40 Cubic Feet at Railway Company’s option. 


A. L. LAWLEY, Chief Agent. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 


The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKINC, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO... .. : on as 


and Bulawayo at 7 p.m. for Capetown. 
end Class 3rd Class 
£12 6 ll £5 13 & 


ist Class 


. £18.8 ll 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS, Capetown to Bulawayo by 
Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 
The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’s line and neighbouring 
towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 
15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
J. F, JONES, Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASsociaTion, 


LIMITED, 
School Stationers, Publishers, and School Furniture 
Makers, 
MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY 


EVERY SCHOOL REQUISITE. 








SCHOOL FU RN ITU RE The following CATALOGUES are published by the Association : 
any of which will be sent post free on application :— T 
Supplied by the Association is of the Highest Quality and Finish, and 
is MADE ENTIRELY IN ENGLAND, 2! the Steam Factory, | Catalogue of Stattonery and Published Books, a 
Stevenage, Herts. Catalogue of School and Church Furniture. . 
THE LARGEST AND BEST PUBLISHED. 
A great variety of Designs in SCHOOL DESKS, TABLES, Catalogue of Reward and Prize Books. y 
SCHOOL CUPBOARDS, and NEW EDITION FOR 188-9 NOW READY. V 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS, Catalogue of Kindergarten and Needlework Materials, ! 
May be inspected at the Catalogue of Holborn Series of Publications 





Extensive Show Rooms, 42 HOLBORN VIADUCT. | Catalogue of Apparatus, &c., for Technical Schools, 











Sampies of School Stationery, Specimens of Books, and Estimates gratis. 


THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, ** “SenNSon"™ 
w $£$0446444464446 


H ALL DOCTORS AGREE that 


Max Greger’s 
Hungarian Wines 


ARE REJUVENATING and INVIGORATING. 
Recommended, alike for the Anemic and the Robust, . 
by the highest Medical Authorities for over 35 years, 


BARON LIEBIG, in a letter which excited much interest at the time, 
announced boldly the reason of his belief in the use of Hungarian Wines. ry 


Sce that every cork bears the brand “‘ MAX GREGER,” without it the Wine is nol Renuine. 
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in Bottles and Screw-Stoppered Flagons, & 


From 4s. to GOs. per doz., of all Wine Merchants. 
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% Sole Proprietors: SEPTIMUS PARSONAGE & C0., Ltd. “*JOwmor. sum.” 
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